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WATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
William D. Pritchard, collector of the customs, 
Camden, North Carolina, vice George W. Charles, 


g rN Davis, register of the land office at Pal- 


ra, Missouri, vice Cyril C. Cady, removed. 

Warner Lewis, register, Dubuque, lowa, vice 
William H. H. Scott, removed. 

Stephen Langworthy, receiver, Dubuque, Iowa, 
homas McKnight, removed. 

Charles Parker, surveyor of revenue at Snow 
fill, Maryland, vice George Hudson removed. | 

Jesse Williams, secretary in and for the territory 
of lowa, vice Samuel J. Burr, removed. 

Eiward Johnson, attorney of the United States for 
the territory of Iowa, vice John G. Deshler. 

Ver Planck Van Antwerp, receiver of public mo- 
peys at Fairfield, Iowa, vice Samuel J. Bayard, re- 

ved. 
nyernbart Henn, register of the tand office at Fair- 
feld, lowa, vice Arthur Bridgman, removed. 

John F. Bacon, of New York, consul of the U. 
States for the port of Nassau, New Providence, vice 
Timothy Darling, recalled. 

, Wm. Adams, receiver of the public moneys, Johp- 
gon C. H. Arkansas, vice Alfred Henderson, removed. 

John Burton, register of land office, Johnson_C. H. 
Arkansas, vice James Woodson Bates, removed. 

Jonathan E. Fletcher, of Jowa, sub-agent for the 
Winnebagoes and Sioux of Wabisha’s band, in place 
of James McGregor, jr. removed. 


Foreign Recations—.4nnezxalion. The position 
of alfairs at the present moment may be regarded as 


sion that the other alternative would have been se- 
lected, itis probable that the measure would not 
and could not have obtained, at the last session, a 
majority of votes im the United States senate. The 
alternative alluded to, we believe would have been 
greatly preferable to that adopted by the executive; 
would have been as eertain of ultimately accom- 
plishing annexation, and of accomplishing it upon a 
basis far better for the Union, for Texas, and for the 
harmony of the world. When the information that 
President Tyler had negotiated a treaty with Texas for 
annexation, first reached us, we indylged an expres- 
sion of opinion upon the subject, which elaborate 
discussion and subsequent events have but tended to 
confirm. The question of annexing Texas was a 
great national question, involving so many conside- 
rations, the new one of amalgamating a foreign state 
into the confederacy, one of them, that coo! delibe- 
ration, and the utmost precaution seemed to us to be 
required in the premises, not only as to the ultimate 
shall we or not, but as to the wisest and best mode by 
which we shall, if so decid-d. Instead of that cool 
deliberation, it has been throughout a series of mea. 
sures hurried on by feverish impetuosity, avowedly 
alarmed for fear delay to look and think and choose 
wisely would render all hopeless. ‘‘Now or never” 
—was the incessant ery. 
great bugbear that was to hurry both Texas and the 
United States into, perhaps, nay probably, an illy ad- 
justed inion, which one or both for centuries to come 
may have cause to regret that they had not taken 
more time to adjust, as it might have been and 
‘ought to have been adjusted—carefully and wisely. 
To adduce proof of. this is not necessary. The 
whole subject is so full and pregnant with what is 
now to be leit to the future, that we much fear the 





European intrigue, was the | 


EE 


tained throughout, or carry out her repeated threats 
of declaring war in case the United States assumes 
jurisdiction over Texas. ‘There is no alternative. 

It would undouhtedly have been better for the U. 
States to have hada minister at the city of Mexico 
during these eventful times, sufficiently a diploma- 
tist to have represented and maintained our inter- 
ests better than they have been represented by the 
minister who is now leaving there without having 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his country- 
men, orto the credit of the country he went there 
to serve.* Even at this last extremity, when diplo- 
matic intercourse is closing between them and us, 
how useful mightan able statesman and a good 
inan be, to represent the interests of the U. States 
at the city of Mexico? Mexico has taken one de- 
cided step since her minister closed his official du- 
ties and left this country. She has admitted the in- 
dependence of Texas, upon a single condition. She 
has done so under the united influence of represen- 
tations from the English, French and Texan autho- 
rities. The Jatter, beyond doubt, have already de- 
serted the position which they assumed in this nego- 
tiation,—-and now abandon independence and go for 
annexation. The Britis: and the French agents are 
thereby completely non plussed,unless their res- 
pective governments decide to aid Mexico in a war, 
inot a war for the independence of Texas,—that 
|Mexico herself would be far from waging, unless 
She could depend upon Texas as an ally in the con- 
/test,—but a war for Mexican dominion over Texas. 
‘This would come awkwardly from England and 
| France, both having acknowledged the independence 
| of Texas. 
| We repeat, unless those European powers detei- 
| mine that it is time to attempt to strangle the young 








exceedingly interesting. A very few weeks will, Present will be much censured for a want of due pre-| republican Hercules in his cradle, even at the ex- 


probably determine definitely whether this country 


sto be involved in a foreign war, in consequence of | 


tie proposed extension of the limits of our confede- 


hition so as to include Texas as a part and parcel of "0! have a foreign war, in consequence of assuming | the interests of their own 


he republic, or not. The Texian congress agreeably 


lo the proviamation issued by President Jones, wil 
asembie on Monday next, the )6th instant to con- 


filer the question of annexation or independenee.— | 


Aid the 4th of July, less than three weeks there- 


| caution. 
So much as to the parties to annexation. 
But the foreign aspect, whether we shall or shall 


this new dominion and of taking possession of this 
| additional territory, a few weeks will now deter- 
/mine. Alleyes are earnestly directed towards the 
‘movements of Mexico. The British, the French, 
| (and the Texian) agents near that government, are 


! 
| 


pense of a war, their agents will hardly be author- 
| ised tourge Mexico into an actual contest with the 
United States. To the very verge, they would push 
| governments to prevent 
| Texas from being incorporated into the union,—but, 
the repose of the world hangs upon stepping beyond the 
Rubicon. 

| The question remains however, whether, though 
England and France may not urge Mexico on,—in 


tir, assembles a conveNTION which we presume all represented as ‘endeavoring to move heaven and fact, though they may now exert their utmost to re- 
h intended to represent the essential sovereign-| earth” to prevent annexation, and induce Texas to | Strain a popular impulse which they have no doubt 
y of the people, as above all existing law or} maintain her INDEPENDENCE. We regard the opera- _ aided in fomenting in Mexico against the measure of 
wistitution, aud with powers to dispeuse with all | tons of the English and French agents in that direc- | annexation, whether they may not find that they are 


tuluority, and to direct the operations, or to termi- 


(tion asa matter of course. The interests of their 


lal the existence of the existing government of $°Verowent would be most promoted by Texas 


Texas, as they may think proper. 
Of Ue disposition with which both those bodies 
Will assembie, we presume there is no longer a rea- 


| keeping out of our Union, and perhaps they have 


\their governments in the premises, as our agents 
| 


tonable doubt. Of the determination of the people ; have lo urge the claims of our government.— 


bpon the question of annexation whenever it might 
be lairly proposed to them, upon equitable and hon- 
owvle terms, we have never had a doubt; and that 
ity would in any event, be disposed to form alli- 
tices With Kuropean powers, adverse to the true 
MERICAN interests or feelings, we heve never for 
it Moment indulged an apprehension. ‘The Texian 
Pie and the Texian interests in all their leading 
epee with our own, to allow us to imagine that 
se people would in any form, become subservient 
" suicidal a policy as that of adopting a European, 
‘American dependence, or seeking for British 


Polection or British alliance, as against the interesis 


“policy of the United States. 

Riabnere every such apprehension, we have de- 

swan lat feverish impetuosity which we fear has 
lee - a result, that might have been, and we 

he ould have been attained, by a more delibe- 

use, with far jess risk to the country, and 
compromising either its peace or its charac- 
> COustitution. 

AA tape of precipitance in this respect, because 
Teri obvious to all that besides its hurrying on 
ines lo a vourse which violates all existing 
” ‘ated that government, without leaving 

legitimate reach the same result -by a legal and 
iNeed 4 sie? it has, as it respects our country, 

tine which rapt by the executive, of an alterna- 
sed to be ° more time and deliberation were sup- 
eUthe allowable, would not it is believed have 

Choice of ae selected by that authority as their 

Re left to Nite et ig ee se sem frm. of con- 

election. iHpout a tull persua- 
® 5, Vol. is. 


Por jt 


‘laracteristics are too obviously similar to, if not | 


| Which will be suecessful, is no longer a matter of 
doubt. 

But, now comes the question;— annexation will be 
consummated, unless a war can prevent t—will Eng- 
land and France, or England alone, urge Mexico to 
a Wal? 


Our notion is, that she will not, unless the English 
ministry upon a review of the whole that will be 
staked upon the issue, shall decide that is is to the 
interest of Great Britain to incur a war with the 
United Siates rather than allow her thus to com- 
mence enlarging the ‘area of freedom” by a process 
which may lead on to the loss of her own colonies 
on this continent, and to the building up of a rival 
for the trade of the world, which has already ' be- 
come so formidable to her schemes of monopoly. 

Is it not probable that this very question is now 
being deliberated upon in the cabinet of St. James, 
and that it forms a topic for negotiation between that 
and the French Court? We have evidently arrived 
at the crisis. Those powers must now immediately 
decide to allow the United States to steer her own 
course in relation to annexation, or they must prompt- 
ly interpose, 

The course which Mexico herself, will decide to 
take upo. ascertaining that Texas is annexed to the 
United States in spite of all her remonstrances and 
her manceuvres to prevent it, will also soon be de- 
cided. ‘That her government would willingly avert 
and would procrastinate to the very lasthour, if she 
could notavert, a war with the United Siates, we 
have nodoubt. But it seems tous that the crisis is 
at hand with her authorities also. She must now 
soon ubandon the grounds she bas to this time main- 








| too late, and that an impulse once fired to such a 
pitch, is not to be restrained in sucha government 


as that of Mexico. They may have made war in- 


| just as uwuch right to urge the interests and views of | eyitable. 


War once began, all the features of the present 
| question at issue, would change attitude in an instant. 
. ‘The superiority of the one party and the helpless 
|condition of the other, would be obvious to all Eu- 
,rope. The sympathies of the world would be with 
| Mexico; and that to an extent which it is‘doubtful 
if any ministry in England could withstand. Mixing 
| up as the question inevitably would, with the Oregon 
dispute, the ultimate possession of California, with 
‘border squabbles, and contentions of various kinds, 
_Mexico and the United States would have the con- 
test to themselves but fora very brief period. 

The new position assumed by Mexico, since her 
minister left this country, above alluded to, admitting 
the independence of Texas upon a certain condi- 
tion, and the attitude which she will find herself oc- 
cupying should the European powers decide to en- 
deavor to restrain her from declaring war, woud 
make the presence of an able American minister at 








*The latest account we have from Mr. Shaynon, left 
him ‘at Vera Cruz, where he had just arrived, stripped 
‘of everything by robbers that again interrupted him 
upon the road from Mexico. . 

The N. Orleans Tropic, says: “T ruly Mr. Shannon's 
outset as a diplomatist has been mos; villainously unfor- 
tunate. Robbed on his way to the scene of his duties 
as representative of his country in a foreign land, sub- 


ish Mexican, who tells him, “i have nothing more to 
say to you;” and then, after months of obscurity, leav- 
ing a sensiive people to injagine all kinds of aire mis- 
haps as having occurred ‘.o him, the first we hear of the 
unfortunate gentleman. is, that he has arrived in Vera 
Cruz “all tatiered anc torn, and quite forlorn,” the vi 
Mexican banditti hawing “‘cleahed him out,” and litera). 
ly stripped him. Ye should now retire from public lig, 
land repose on his hard-earned feme.” 
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the city of Mexico, of great importance to the inte- 
rests of both countries, and perhaps to the peace of 
the world. A negotiation for the Californias, al- 
ready stated to be passing from under the dominion 
of Mexico ia the same manner Texas has passed, 
and a settlement of the boundaries of both, might 
perhaps be effected at a price which would be a fair 
consideration to Mexico, and which the U. States 
would not hesitate to make liberal rather than Mexi- 
of should longer complain of our treatment towards 
er. ¢ 

Contrasting the relative forces of the powers ar- 
rayed in dispute, there can be no question whether 
the United States could with self respect, name an 
extraordinary minister to Mexico in the present pos- 
ture of affairs. The new position which Mexico has 
herself assumed, fully authorises, nay, seems to us to 
call upon ovr government for such a measure. 

The first of the steamers that arrived Jast week 
from Liverpool, brought accounts that a feverish 
excitement prevailed there respecting the dispute 
with the United States, and that intelligence as it 
reached Liverpool from this country, was hurried 
on at the top of steam speed by express, to the im- 
patient authorities at London. The next steamer 
that arrived, which left Liverpool only three days 
after the first, brought a paragraph stating that the 
war fever had entirely subsided. Nothing had trans- 
pired in the meantime to effect a change. The dif- 

erence in the statements we presume resulted from 

the different views entertained, or the different ob- 
jects to be accomplished by the writers of the ac- 
counts alluded to. 

Quite as contradictory are the Jate accounts which 
we have from Mexico. 

Private letters received from Mexico by the edi- 
tors of the New Orleans Republican state it asa 
matter almost of certainty, that before long the 
Mexican government will declare war against the 
United States. The tone of public sentiment in 
Mexico 1s said to be so hostile to this country and 
Texas that a new revolution in the government or a 
war with the U. States seems inevitable. One of the 
letters referred to, written at Vera Cruz on the 22d 
May, says: 

“Captain Elliott and a commissioner of Texas are 
at this place, waiting for the arrival of letters from 
Mexico, which, it is said, will arrive to-day. They 
will sail, direct for Galveston in the French brig 
‘La Perouse.” The ‘Eurydice’ will sail for your port 
with despatches for the British government. In ad- 
dition tu the propositions made by England to both 
Texas and Mexico, to settle the relations of these 
countries to each other and to the United States in 
amanner agreeable to her policy, | am assured 
there are inducemenis offered of rather a tempting 
nature. They are as foilows: England compromises 
herself with Mexico to pay ten millions of her na- 
tional debt, and with Texas she agrees to pay the 
whole of hers, which is computed at eight millions. 
This, if true—and I have got it from very good au- 
thority—proves that England has some very deep- 
Jaid project with regard to Texas: one much more 
important to her than the advantages she might de- 
rive from the simple determination of Texas to re- 
main independent, confirmed by the consent of Mex- 
ico.” 

On the other hand a late letter from the city of 
Mexico, received by the same arrival, takes quite a 
pacific view of circumstances, thus: 

Mexico, May 20, 1845. 

“This government having been empowered by 
congress to enter into a treaty with the ‘l'exian com- 
missioners, all fear of a rupture between this coun- 
pe ly the United States on that score, is now at an 
end.” 

Our readers are quite as able to judge between 
‘hose contradictory statements as we are. 

.An American who professes to know something of 
the ,“lexicans and a southern campaign, in a letter 
address¢d through the National Intelligencer, gives 
the follow ing admonition: 


From the National Intelligencer. 
Washington, May 24, 1845. 

Messrs. Epivors: As it seems to be a settled 
point that Texas is to be a component part of our 
republic, it is suggested, I observe, in one of the N. 
Orleans papers, that regular troops should be sta- 
tioned by the United States on the Rio Grande. If 
that be a settled point, ( coincide with him; but J] 
must disagree with him when he says that those 
troops will require no con.missary department. On 
the contrary, they will requir? @ large and well or- 
ganized one. The provisions 1. this army have all 
to be conveyed from New Ori2ans; for nowhere 
else can they be procured. The Mexican troops 
now stationed at Metamoras are, and have always 
been supplied from New Orleans-—-the only article 
tobe procured in the neighborho.1d being fresh 
meat, stock in some abundance being’ procureable, 





but-not in sufficiency for the daily supply of an ar- 
my of six or ten thousand men. I have lived some 
years in that country, and pretend to know some- 
thing of its products. 1 passed through Metamoras 
In March where there were two regiments supplied 
entirely from New Orleans. If the Mexicans have 
been obliged to buy from New Orleans aJ] those ar- 
ticles, how much niore necessary will it not be for 
us to supply an army in the same manner? 

I think that we have calculated too lightly on the 
resistance which Mexico will offer to our occupa- 
tion of Texas. Mexico has a very considerable 
army on the frontier, and the officer in command 
(Gen’! Arista) is active and brave, 2nd can cross 
the intervening desert with his light cavalry and 
commit immense damage, and retire again, without 
our presenting any obstacle to his advance or his 
retreat. We have been induced to believe the 
Mexicans cowardly, &c. Iam afraid that we have 
trusted too much to this belief. Arista had with 
hii in Monterey in March last two thousand three 
hundred cavalry and a battalion of six hundred run- 
away negroes from Texas, well drilled in flying ar- 
tillery tactics, ready for marching. 

The Mexican troops are much better calculated 
for campaigns in those dry hot plaims than any 
troops we can raise. The Anglo Saxon race willdo 
well enough so long as they have plenty of provi- 
sions and water, but no longer. 1 think Gen. Jack- 
son’s campaign and the Seminole war will prove 
this. ‘The Mexicans wili rush in upon us on their 


light hardy horses, and when we get ready to strike | 


them we shall find that they are beyond our reach. 
Our heavy well fed horses will starve to death on 
those dry plains without corn or oats, and nothing to 
eat but dry grass. 

I should not be surprised if Mexico should now 
have an army of fifteen thousand cavalry and flying 
artillery on the river between Emargo and Monclo- 
va,as we know well that all the troops who took 
part with Santa Anna have been sent north by the 
new government while new troops (or Civicos) have 
taken their places in Jalapa, Orizaba, Guadalaxa- 
ra, &e. 

{ do hope that our government will turn its atten- 
tion seriously to this subject, and in time; for it 
would be grievous to be worsted at the commence- 
ment by so weak a government asthat of Mexico. 
Aristais enterprising and ambitious, and is by no 
means ignorant of the resources of this country. He 
has lived for years in Cincinnati and other parts of 
the United States. War we slial! have in the event 
of our occupation of Texas, and I hope it may not 
find us unprepared. Yours, &c. Cc. W. D. 


The latest advices from Texas give some account| 8 


of the manner in which the intelligence was re- 
ceived there of the recent negotiation between Pre- 
sident Jones and the government of Mexico under 
the auspices of England. The language of some of 
the ‘Texan papers is expressive of strong indigna- 
tion. The Galveston News heads an article ‘Jones 
versus the people. It declars that annexation is the 
will of the people of Texas, and that the president 
cannot and shall notdefeat it. Another journal, the 
Lagrance I[ntelligencer, im its denunciations of Jones 
charges his call of a convention toa design to de- 
feat annexation. ‘We have weighed the subject 
well,” it continues, ‘and are daily more and more 
convinced of the fact that English gold has had and 
is now having more or less influence upon the pow- 
ers that be.” The people are called upon as the 
great authority which is to be final against all in- 
trigues, to look well to the matter, and see that their 
interests are proteeted before it is too Jate. 

These advices from Texas, while they do not seem 
to disturb the confidence of the Washington Union 
in the certain success of annexation, have had the 
effect of shaking its faith in the sincerity of Presi- 
dent Jones. Its only fear now is that the people, in 
the excitement of the moment, might adopt some 
violent and irregular course towards the constituted 
authorities. ‘‘We would earnestly advise them,” 
says the Union, ‘‘to keep their hands off the presi- 
dent.” It suggests that possibly Mr. Jones may re- 
sign and leave the government in the hands of the 
vice president, who is Said to be favorable to annex- 
ation. 

Tue Mexican INDEMNITY. The mystery of the Mexi- 
can indemnity is thus noticed in the New York Cou: 
rier des Etats Unis of the 7th instant. The facts are 
said to be derived from a person recently arrived 
from Mexico, and one intimate with Santa Anna, 
even to a knowledge of his tampering in stocks.— 
The Courier, however, declines to assume any re- 
sponsibility, as to the person named. 

‘It is known that a sum of $275,000 is in question, 
making the quarterly payments of April and July, 
1844. This sum has never reached the government 
at Washington, although the Mexican government 





insists that it 1s paid, and exhibits the rece; 
representatives of the United States. Hen : = 
explanation, as furnished to us of this enigma - 
Shannon, the United States minister, Mr. Voc. ‘te 
agent of the United States, to receive the mop e 
and M. Trigueros, the minister of finance jp Mexic.’ 
are said to have béen interested in more “one ’ 
speculation. The partnership was indeed ofits} 
between Mr. Voss and M. Trigueros, who beloy ~ 
to the same commercial firm. - Frigueros > 
having as minister, money enough—ready money to 
pay the amounts as they fell due, induced Mp, Shap. 
non and Mr. Voss to accept drafts on the treasyr in 
favor of and endorsed by an English house in Mexico 
for $325,000, being $50,000 more than the amount 
due. In return it was agreed that M, Triguerog 
should accept from Mr. Shannon Mexican treasury 
notes in payment of the excess of the sum of $50,099 
and as these were to be bought at any where at from 
8 to 10 per cent.—so greatly were they depreciated. 
this little operation would Inave a profit of some lorty 
odd thousand dolJars to the American agents. In re. 
turn they were to give a full and entire acquittance 
to the Mexican government in terins for the paymen; 
of the two instalments, whereas they had only been 
liquidated. Such is said to be the secret history of 
this little diplomatic jobbing. 

The question now is, were the drafts paid at ma. 
turity either by the Mexican treasurer or the Eng. 
lish endorser? This is precisely what is not knows, 
and concerning which the official accounts at Wash. 
ington are silent. However that may be, the Mex). 
can government considers itself discharged from all 
ulterior responsibility by reason of the very explicit 
tenor of the American receipt. On the other hand 


the American claimants insist upon being paid by i 


their own government. 

Such is the position of the matter, and it is cer. 
tainly not a little remarkable and not at all credila. 
ble that there should be any room for such a solu 
tion of the delay as is here giver. 
know the truth now. 

On the other hand, Mr. B. Green, late charge to 
Mexico, has published a letter in the Washington 
Union, in which he alleges that the Mexican instale 
ments of April and July of 1844, have not been paid, 
He says that the United States agent, (Mr. Vos), 
obtained from the minister of the Mexican treasury 
drafts upon the departmental treasuries of Guadal- 
jara, Guanaxuato, and Zacatecas. He took these 
drafts to the house of Tayleur, Jamison & Co. one 9 
the best English commercial houses in Mexico, an 
requested them to be sent on for collection. They 
were sent on; and the reply was, that the drafts were 
ood, and would be paid as soon as any revenue coul 
be collected for that purpose. In consequence of the 
revolution, and the distracted state of things i 
Mexico since, they have not yet been paid. Atth 
time the drafts were taken Mr. Voss was certain the 
would be paid, and so assured Mr. Shanon, ouf 
minister, who wrote to the secretary of the treasur 
that the instalments had been paid. 


Department of state, June ll, oe 
ComMERcIAL REGULATION AT Guyama, P. R. 1 
formation has been received from the consul of t! 
United Statas at Guyama, P. R., that by a decried 
her majesty of the 27th March last, the duly we 
portation of sugar has been reduced to a 
per 400 ibs., and coffee 18 cents per 100 Ibs; = , 
ses and rum free. ‘I'he colonial duty of 3 yes 
100 lbs. for weighing sugar and coffee ~"" , 
which makes sugar pay about 11 cents per 
and coffee 2l cents per 1U0 lbs. he col 
Information has also been received from! s 
sul of the United States at Havana, that the Be + 
ment at Madrid has approved of the sana eee 
of four dollars on each vessel that enters ‘int 
of St. Jago de Cuba, other than those engage 
coast trade, for the maintenance of the 11g! 
Tue RIGHT oF FISHING. The correct construct! 
of the first article of the convention betweet at 
Britain and the United States of 1818, relat peri 
right of fishing in the waters of the Ang oe a 
dependencies, has long been in discussion rg . 
two governments, without having nares Ametit 
any satisfactory result. The exclusion Fundy * 
fishermen from the waters of the Bay a saioed 
the most prominent of the grievances © af TH 
on behalf the United States. The Union 
day night says— tate t 
1We are canted to be now enabled 10 the 
a despatch has been recently receive yr minister 
partment of state from Mr. Everett, le from Le 
London, with which he transmits 4 no intellige™ 
Aberdeen, containing the satisfactory. 
that, after a reconsideration 01 the ee con 
the queen’s government adhere 0 ne 
of the conyeation which they bave ® 
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————— * 
have come to the determination of re- 


», they still far as to allow American fisher- 
He of the ing from Ne their avoeations in any part of the 
Here is the i. funds, provided they do not approach—ex- 


eee 

















gma. Mr. ' specified in the treaty of 1818— 
r. Men the r ho niles of the entrance of any bay on the 
re Menic’ "7 (Nova Seotia or New i : 

re than ; This is aD important concession, not merely as 
. he ring an occasion of frequent and unpleasant 
ae cial veement between the two governments, but as 
ae me Bening to our citizens those valuable fishing 
y sokey te js within the Bay of Fundy which they enjoy- 


fore the war of 1812, but from which, as the 
pe ; overnment has since maintained, they were 
idol by the convention of 1813.” 


gw POST OFFICE LAW. The following from 






‘d Mr. Shap. 
e treasury jn 
€ in Mexico, 
| the amount 
M. Trigueros 








ican treasury Tass Branch, printed at Doylestown, (Pa.) con- 
m of $50,000, iq some iwformation which may be generally use- 
vhere at from ' ny 

depreciated; sflaving facilities for neat weighing, I have taken 
of some forty wins to ascertain how much tay be ineluded 
gents. In re. bal aD ounce,” which isthe maximum for a 


re letter, and which may be sent within three hun- 
4 miles for five cents. I have weighed six varie- 
‘ of writing-paper, three of letter paper, and three 


€ acquittance 
r the payment 
vad only been 


ret history of iolseap, and two kinds of envelopments, large 

‘small. The result here to be stated is the weight 
S$ paid at ma- , single sheet, on an average of ten sheets, of 
r or the Eng. skind. The papers are ail of good quality, and 


is not known, has we are all used to, for size and weight: 
unts at Wash- Letter paper, first variety, 136 grains. 


be, the Mex. Do second do 134 do 
rged sorsete Do third do l3l do 
very explicit Foolscap paper, first do 172 do 
he other hand ‘ Do! second do 169 do 
being paid by Do third do 161 do 


Small envelope 42 grains, large envelope 62 grs. 
Wafers, usual size, 1 grain; sealing wax, usual | 
pity, 5 grains. 

The ensuing deductions are based upon the heavi- 
tpaper to keep within the irark. An avoirdupois 
ounce is 2183 grains. We may, therefore, send 


, and it is cer 
at all credila- 
or such a solue 
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asingle letter— 
|, Que and a half sheets of letter paper, sealed | 
i) wax or wafer. 

2. One sheet of letter paper, with large or small 
yelope,. wax Or wafer. 

3,Qne sheet of foolscap, with small envelope, 
led with wafer. 

{, One sheet of letter paper, with a quarter eagle 
0) enclosed, and secured with wax, and the 
rsealed with wax. 

j. Half asheet of letter paper or light foolseap, 
ihalalfeagle euclosed, secured and sealed with 
els. 

i. Asheet of letter paper may contain a dime and 
lull, or a half sheet may contain a quarter dollar. 
i, Avheet of letter paper may enclose seven bank 
és, aad be sealed with wax, or three bank notes, 
M lie whole in an envelope.” 















































































ARMY. 


Miurary MOVEMENTS. ‘The ‘‘Union” states that 
i. Kearney, with several troops of his regiment of 
hy0ons, aud in pursuance of standing orders from 
sneral-in-chief of 1842, will set out from Fort 
avenworth (on the Missouri) some time in this 
wil, to make an extensive tour on the prairies 
‘ud. The same paper adds: **He is to visit nu- 
us tribes of Indians, to counsel them to respect 
tlur traders and Oregon emigrants, to maintain 
te anioug themselves, and to impress all with the 
wship, the vigilance, and the power of the U. 
alts. If his horses should be able to maintain 
selves on pasturage alone, he may go as far as 
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pr wa . s aramie, a traders’ work in the South Pass of 
enters in i ‘cky Mountains. The expedition will make a 
ont Pane advancing by one route and returning 
he 1g eet. lwo other companies of the same re- 
construcid hi (the first dragoons) are about to make a tour, 
esa ~ . Per objects, along the Mississippi, and high 
relative tol om hs te (an which has its mouth near 
’ ; alis t. 0 ‘ 
glo Amer feat toute. ( thony,) also returning by a 
jon 
retofore «! . GENERAL ORDERS, No. 23. 
f , 
in ti 7 ar department, Adjutant general’s office, 
of ined iat. Washington, May 31, 1845. 
comp. Thu teh "shation of the following officers have been 
pion 0 opp hy. the president, to take effect at the dates 
tate th Raion hames: 
pee the d , econ A. Waite, of 2d infantry, as assistant 
r Seon veh» May 8, 1845. 









yr ministel 


“0nd jie 
nte from 4e wi, : 


. G. D. Hanson, 8tb infantry, June 1, 


intellige® Seeond lie 
act althod Ha, liewt, A. P, Stewart, 3d artillery, May 31, 
2 construc’, By order: 





THE NAVY. ) 
NAVY oRDERS, &c. Jung 5. 

Midshipman R. W. Shufeldt, leave 3 months. 

Midshipman Frederick P. Baldwin, dismissed the 
service, for disobedience and contumacy. 

June 6, Dr. Robert Young, appointed clerk of the 
navy yard at Norfolk, Va. 

June 10. Passed assistant surgeon Edward J. Rut- 
ter, ordered to the brig Washington, on the coast 
survey. 

June 11. Midshipman Charles F. Collins, to the 
receiving ship North Carolina, at New York. 

Midshipman Samuel B. Rathbone, to the receiv- 
ing ship Ohio, at Boston. 

United States ship Jamestown, 
At anchor off Cape Palmas, 17th April, 1845. 

Srr—tf have the honor to inform you that en the 
10th of March we sailed from Messurado to the 
eastward, coasting along shore, looking in at Mar- 
shall, and the next day at Sinou, (missionary sta- 
tions), showing our colors through the day; the na- 
tives came off in their canoes in great numbers. On 
the 18th, exchanged private signals with a British 
steamer; at } P. M. anchored off Cape Palmas; des- 
patched a boat for gov. Russwurm, who came on 
board. From him } learned that the colonists were 
enjoying peace in all their relations with the native 
tribes, but a sanguinary war was raging between the 
Gurrawah people, and those of Half Canally and 
River Cavally, within twelve miles of the Cape; 
which- interfering materially with the trade of the 
colony, he was desirous that | should act as mediator 
between the belligerents and endeavor to restore 
peace, to which, as an actof humanity, | readily as- 
sented—the more cheerfully, as an American mis- 
sion family resided at Half Cavally, in the centre of 
the contending parties. At Cape Palmas I received 
the report of commander Bell, of the Yorktown, 
dated 26th of February, at Gaboon, all well; he was 
io sail on that day for the southward. 

On the 17th sailed from Cape Palmas, and an- 
chored the same night off the town and mission- 
house at Half Cavally; next morning despatched a 
canoe, with a note to Mr. Payne, and by return, had 
the satisfaction to learn that the missionaries were 


well, and felt perfectly secure. In the meantime, 


governor Russwurm, who had eome down trom 
Harper by land, wrote me from the town of Half 


Cavally, stating that he had endeavored in vain to 
‘get a palaver” on board the Jamestown. The vic-| 


torious Half Cavallys and King Freeman, (who 
came on board), were willing; but the other parties 
refused to listen to any terms of peace, and declared 
their determination to decide the matter by the 
sword. After cautioning them as regarded our mis- 
sionaries, sailed from Cavally, informing governor 
Russwurm that my interference in native quarrels | 
could extend no further than as mediator; nor could 
[ interfere with any breach of promise between the 
native tribes and the Maryland Colonization society, 
to whose arbitrament the natives had, he informed me 
agreed to submit their disputes, and now refused.— 
Oif Rockbooka, the head men came off, bringing the 
original compact entered into between commodore 
Perry, binding themselves to protect Americans and 
their property withm that territory, which they 
cheerfully renewed. It appears that the American 
flag is feared and respected along the whole extent 
of coast. The frequent appearance of our ships of war 
has a salutary iniluence upon the minds of the na- | 
tives, and will, without doubt, afford ample security 
to our growing commerce. 


On the 19th passed Berribee, where the piracy 
was committed on the American schooner ‘“‘Mary 
Carver,’ and which was followed by severe retribu- 
tion. Several canoes came off, but on discovering 
the character of the ship, they fled in great conster- 
nation; nor could they be prevailed on to lay aside 
their fear. 1 sent them word by the natives of other 
districts that they had nothing to apprehend, so long 
as they conducted themselves peaceably. 

On the 20th passed close in to Little Lahou, and 
game day looked into Grand Lahou, a native town of 
considerable trade. There were three English mer- 
chantmen at anchor. In this neighborhood, also, 
many of the natives who came off fled in terror the 
moment they ascertained our character. Others 
were, by much entreaty, prevailed on to come on 


with perfect horror. At4 p. m. passed the Dutch 





board, and trade; and soon left perfectly at ease.— | 
Our large guns, however, appeared to fill them) 
the order of captain Daniel Turner, set forth in the 
castle of Axim. On the 22d passed the Dutch for- | 


tions along the coast, we ran through the anchora- 

ges, under easy sail, (to give opportuuity for com- 

municating with us, should it be desired,) our colors 
displayed, which was invariably returned, the castles 
and shores crowded with spectators. 

From the 24th until the 27th the weather was 
thick and rainy, with vivid lightning. Hauled up 
from Cape Formosa for Prince’s Island, on the 29th 
anchored in West Bay, latitude 1° 39 north, longi. 
7° 17’ east, replenished our water, and sailed on the 
night of the 30th for the river Gaboon. At West 
Bay the British have a depot of coal for their steam- 
ers; it affords water of an excellent quality, and 
easy of access, with other refreshments at reasonable 
rates, and sufficient quantities. 

In consequence of the heavy rains and calms, we 
did not arrive off the mouth of the river until the 
night of April 2d. We there anchored in latitude 
30‘ north, longitude 9° 12' east, the rains frequeut 
and heavy, with much lightning. Fired a gun fora 
pilot; but none coming off, on the morning of the 3d 
sent the letters for the missionaries to a canoe bound 
up to the town; there. being no object of sufficient 
importance to induce me to risk the health of the 
crew by ascending the river during the heavy rains; 
and having a long distance to retrace to our place of 
rendezvous, requiring much time, as I had made ar- 
rangements to stop at intermediate places; at 3 p. m. 
no boat coming off; weighed and made sail to the 
northward and westward. 

From the 3d to the 15th, experienced alternate 
calms and squalls, attended with much rain, thunder 
and lightning; on the 16th made Cape Palmas; at & 
p.m. anchored. An American barque lying here, 
bound to the United States, gave me an opportunity 
of forwarding this, wiih other communications, and 
duplicates of those forwarded from Monrovia. We 
have, since leaving that place, coasted along a dis- 
tance of fourteen hundred and fifty miles, and re- 
turned to this place twelve hundred. You will pre- 
ceive the ship has not been idle. The officers and crew 
are in good health, though though they have been 
exposed to much rain; they are, however, some- 
what debilitated by the heat of the climate. My stay 
here will be short; | propose touching at Monrovia 
to fill up our water, and proceed to Port Praya, 
where § hope to receive intelligence from the United 
States. [ have the honor to be, respectfully, sic 
your obedient servant, Cuas. W. Sainner, 
Commanding U. S. naval forces, W. coast of Africa. 
Hon. secretary of the navy, Washington. 

Charge and specifications of a charge preferred by the 
secretary of the navy against Philip F. Voorhees, a 
captain in the navy of the United States. 

Cuarce—Disobedience of orders. 

Specification 1st. In this, that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees, having been, on or about the 14th day of 
March, 1544, despatched in the United States frigate 
Congress to the port of Montevideo, in the river, 
Platte, South America, for the purpose of protecting 
the commerce and interests of the United States in 
that quarter, and having been ordered by his com- 
manding officer, captain Daniel Turner, commanding 
the United States naval forces on the coast of Brazil, 
‘to be extremely particular in ali his official and 
private intercourse with the Montevidean and Bue- 
nos Ayrean governments;” and ‘‘to bear always in 
mind that it was not only the policy ¢«f our govern- 
ment, but their earnest desire to maintain a strict 
and unqualified neutrality in all things relating to 
the belligerents, and to those countries generally,” 
did, on or about the 29th day of September, 1844, at 
or near the port of Montevideo, disobey the said or- 
der by wrongfully capturing and taking possession of 
an armed vessel called the Sancala, belonging to a 
government at peace with the government of the U. 
sites, and at war.with the government of Montevi- 

eo. 

Specification 2d, In this, that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees, on dt about the 29th day of September, 
1844, at or near the port of Montevideo, did dis- 
obey the order of captain Daniel Turner, set forth 
in the first specification of this charge, by wrongfully 
capturing and taking forcible possession of a squad- 
ron of armed vessels belonging to a government at 
peace with the government of the United States, and. 
at war with the government of Montevideo. 

Specification 3d. In this, that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees, on or about the 29th day of September, 
1844, at or near the port of Montevideo, did disobey 


first specification of this charge, by forcibly and 


tress of St. George del Mina, and the British Castle | wrongfully releasing prisoners and property cap- 


off Cape Coast. 


At del Mina there were an Ameri-! tured in blockading the port of Montevideo, the said 


can and Hamburg vessel at anchor; at Cape Coast, squadron belonging to a government at peace with 
two English vessels. On the 23d at meridian, pass+| the government of the United States. 


ed the English, Dutch and Danish castles at Accra: | 
there were at anchor an American and two English F. Voorhees, on or about the 29h day of September, 
ie = 








‘ays maint" R. Jonzs, adjt gen. 








Specification 4th. In this, that the said capt. Paali 


vesssels. In passing the various tomas and fortifica- 1944, at or near the port of Montevideo. di 
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the order of captain Danie! Turner, set forth in the 
first specification of this charge, by wrongfully and 
forcibly taking seamen from a squadron of vessels 
blockading the port of Montevideo, the said squadron 
belonging to a government at peace with the govern- 
ment of the United Strtes. 

Specification 5th. In this, that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees, on or about the 22d day of October, 
1844, at or near the port of Montevideo, did disobey 
the order of captain Daniel Turner, set forth in the 
first specification of this charge, by refusing to per- 
mit a squadron of vessels employed in blockading 
Montevideo, to enforce that blockade with respect 
to merchant vessels belonging to the United States, 
the said squadron belonging toa government at peace 
with the government of the United States. 

Navy depart. May 23, 1845. Gero Bancrorr. 





GeEpNEY’s CHANNEL. A letter from capt. Wyman, 
of the U. States ship of the line, Columbus, states 
that this ship passed through Gedney’s channel draw- 
ing 24 feet 10 inches aft, and had not less than 27 
feet on any part of the bar. The Columbus crossed 
two hours before high water, an@’ therefore, would 
have had 29 to 30 feet at high water. 

It sometimes requires an astonishing length of time 
or truth to overcome prejudice. ‘hey are very good 
and very clever pilots in their way, who to the pre- 
sent day, object to this new fangled discovery, on 
the ground that their channel is good enough for 
them. The following the letter of the commander of 
the Columbus. U. S. ship Columbus, June 4, 1845. 

Dear sir—Agreeably to your request, I with plea- 
sure inform you that we were under way at 5 A. M. 
wind from S. 8. W. and light. Passed out seaward 
through Gedney’s channel, so called, withvut touch- 
ing. The ship was brought nearly on an even keel, 
draught aft 24 feet 10 inches, forward 24 feet 2 inch. 
Had not less water than 4} fathoms by the route 
taken over the bar, through the channel above nam- 
ed. Iam very truly yours. W. Wyman. 











dered necessary. The south awoke—with one hand 
she strangled one presidential candidate, and with 
the other, she drew that old sword, (the proud spi- 
rit of the south) before whose keen edge, no foes or 





From the Charleston Mercury. 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE PLANTER—TEXAS. Secu- 
rity is an essential element of all prosperity io a 
people. It will be in vain, for the southern planter 


to reach “‘Ormus or the Ind,”—with his productions, | 


—making all nations his dependents or tributaries, if 
an uncertainty hangs over his industry, which threa- 
tens not only property but existence itself. In sucha 
condition, the heaviest of all adversity, no matter 
what may be his present gains, is before him. Who 
wants accumulation, to be swept away; or builds a 
home for the fox or whippoorwill? Left to himself, 
al] civilized nations would cultivate favor with the 
planter, and support his industry; for his productions 
are essential to their commerce and manufactures, 
and the comfort, civilization, and subsistence of their 
people. If all nations had an equal chance, to own 
the mighty fleets which bear his productions over 
the ocean, and in return to manufacture for the plan- 
ter, and to bring him their manufactures—who would 
quarrel with him? Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, even now, through the instrumentality of our 
cotten, in spite of our prohibitory tariff, damming 


out our natural commerce with them and forcing | 


Yankee commerce in its stead, have a larger com- 


merce with the United States, than with all Europe | pecially the pursuit of wild boars, lions, and other | Company, and were by if conveyed to the stale 


besides. Break down the artificial barriers, which 


the dariff has created between them and us,—and |tinction. It combined violent exercise, personal pe-| Telfair, Montgomery, Laurens, Pulaski, W ilkinso 





party, since the foundation of the government had | 
‘ever been able to stand. She triumphed in the pre-| 
|sidential election. The struggle came on in con- 
‘gress. She triumphed again in spite of foes and 
traitors, south and north. Flushed with her recent! 
victories, there she stands, with stern defiance on her 
brow, and her yet unsheathed and dripping sword in 
her hand. Before heaven! she shall not sheath it, 
until she is safe, and safe forever. Texas shall be 
hers, in spite of a world in arms; and to crown her 
redemption, the fetters of unjust taxation shall be! 
torn from her free limbs. She will no longer en- 
dure to be the mock and ribald scoff of fools and 
| fanatics, or the impassive and plundered victim, of | 
| mean, venal, and distard monopolists. She will vin- | 
| dicate her rightful station amongst the people of the! 
earth; and whilst fearing none, command the respect | 
and peace of all. Liberty and security she will add | 
to her prosperity—and “her children will rise up. 
and call her blessed.” 

This same paper, so eloquent upon the wrongs of | 
ithe south and the chivalry of Carolina, might apply | 
to ‘its dripping sword,” &c., &c. with some justice | 
ithe truth of its own following sentiments: 


“A new image of war. Among the men of former! 
(times, hunting was termed ‘‘the image of war”—es-| 








‘ferocious beasts. It had some claim to the dis-' 


give us free trade,—repeal the navigation laws, | ril, the submission to priv.ition and the distinetrons | 
which give an absolute monopoly of our whole coast- | of success, skill, and courage. In our day there is 


ing trade to the northern shipping,—and instead of 


hostility, there would be a bond of interest and sym-_ 


pathy between us and all other nations, that neither 


ambition nor fanaticism could shake. How has it|siness of knecking each other’s brains out—that a| James M. Morgan, of Des Moines, was choseo spe 
come to pass, that the southern states, who are more |bloody and desolating civil war was waged from | ker of the house of representatives. 
important to the industry and welfare of every civi- | year’s end to year’s end. 
lized nation, than all other civilized nations together, | what sort of victory it is, we need not exnlain. But 


should stand in the strange position of being assailed 


and persecuted, and their whole civil polity threa- | are persuaded, of most demoralizing consequence. 
Those of the opposite party we call the ‘“tenemy;” 


tened with overthrow? How has it come to pass, 
that the people of the northern states, and our own 


government, established to protect us, should be fore. | 


most io carrying on this crusade against us. After 
appropriating the rich fields of the south, one would 
Suppose, that they would at least keep off all other 
robbers. The answer 1s to be found, in the position 
of the south in the Union. Ist. The people of the 
south will struggle against iue manufacturing policy 
of the orth, invelving, as it is supposed, the vital 
prosperity of those sections of the Union. 2d. Fo- 
reign nations being excluded from a mutual com- 
merce with us—are restive under the dependency 
our protective tariff forces upon them,—and there- 
fore, even at the risk of much loss, seek a supply 
from sources more just, and therefore more conge- 
pial with their permanent prosperity. If the con- 
test about the tariff had not arisen, who believes, that 





‘enough said about “campaigns,” “battles,” “victo- | 
ries,” “‘defeats,” “glory,” and all that, to make a/| 
Stranger think we are engaged incessantly in the bu-| 


What sort of fight and; 


‘the dialect is perfectly devilish, and its use is, we 


when we put them out of office, we call them the 
“vanquished,”—and contrary to the laws of modern 
war, we proceed to treat them as criminals. 
‘missing them from office is known by the terms 
| “slaughtering,” “guillotining,” ‘cutting off heads,” 
|and similar bloody-minded phrases. 

*‘Now aside from the bad taste of using such mur- 
derous language, it can hardly fail that this habitual 
dressing up of our party contests in the phraseology 
of war and crime, does tend insensibly to em- 
bitter them; to deprive the elections of their peace- 
able character, and to deepen in personal feeling the 
difference of opinion on public measures. 
dialect too, the officesof the country are the “spoil” | 
of the successful party, and they are seized upon as! 
the plunder of the “‘enemy.” All this vile phraseo- | 











































have been the hot-bed of all the agitations, in the STATES OF THE UN ia (wr 
peepee and religious world, which for years past, ied ‘tame 
ave threatened the existence of the south. If Great} Massacnuserrs.—Charilics. During ety ol 4 
Britain had not been cut off by our tariff, from a free | the following donations were made by eae year wt Be 
intercourse with us,—if she had been able to bring| the Massachusetts geveral hospital, for th duals to the 2] 
her cheaper manufactured goods to our wharves, | of enlarging its operations: , *© Purpose iid ye D 
whilst she carried away our cotton and rice, and thus} $x persons having subscribed $2,000 each, «1 gillespia 
realize a commerce, richer to her than all her colo-| Nineteen persons do. 1000 do” 2000 opted 
nies—who believes that she would have sought our| ‘fhirty-three do. do. 500 do 19,0004 Resolve 
overthrow? That stupendous folly by which she has} Phree do. do. 300 do. 16,500 vaion, ¥ 
ruined her West, without building up her East In-| giy do. do. 950 do 900 ihe OFeB! 
dies would never have occurred. The strife which is| Pourteen do, de 200 do. 1.500 fuited 5 
now going on for Texas, where free trade enlists both Seventy-eight do. dc. 100 do. 2,800 sight to t 
France and Great Britain against us, would never| Pwo do. do. 73 do. 7,800 in the UO 
have taken place. And Oregon—Oregon would have Thirty-seven do. do. i. ie | 130 Resolvec 
been given to us, if we wanted it; since our indus-| Pwo dn: 8g 25 do. 1850 sith forei 
try, and her industry, left to the natural course of of pe of this 
things, would have made it a matter of indifference, Total, 255) therefore, 
which of two nations bound in such golden cords of} ‘The Boston Courier says thata gentleman of that gtion to m 
interest, should possess it. The plain truth is, his city has made a donation to the Boston Athenzum, ritory, at 
own government had armed itseif,and armed foreign fifty thousand dollars, to constitute a fund for the j Resolved 
nations against the planter; and a settled gloom of! orease of the library. 4 peeting, f 
insecurity rested over the south. He had submitted maine the Union, 
so tamely and so long, to aggression andinsult, bythe; New Yoru. The Joanof $400,000 advertised fg ry, all, a0 
people of the north, in their voluntary associations, by the treasurer of the state, to enable him to pay with our di 
their state legislatures, and onthe floor of congress, | off that portion of the state debt which is now falling Resolved 
that everywhere in the U. States and in Europe, his! que has been taken. "Be neotof tl 
home institutions were supposed to be tottering, and} Of the state debt of New York— tions with 
he a doomed victim to fanaticism. Nothing seemed For: i,ners hold $10,933,776 0¢ jo the Ore 
capable of arousing the south to her true condition. Held in the state of N. York, 14,038 540 Sa caries of § 
She lay as under a night-mare, troubled, but asleep. Held in other states, 1,126,758 9 Resolved 
But at length the Texas question arose in congress. iA nce tigens of | 
So low in the estimation of all parties in the Union Total amount $25,999,974 4 ent, to atte 
had she fallen, that both of the rival aspirants to the pair phis, Tene 
presidency, cast her off in the very teeth of their) Of this there falls due, July 1845 1,380,090 33 templated 
former professions and policy, and came out against; From that to January; 1846, 2.372.535 6 county in | 
a measure which her own government itself, had ren-; And during 1845, 572,384 | gest, be pc 





$4,315,010 0 eer 
And of this sum $3,256,000 is held by foreigners 
it is fervently hoped they will be paid off. Of th 
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amount payable Ist January, 1846, $600,000 is in th THe TR! 
sinking fund, and of the payment cue July, 1345, 1 of May 19 
commissioners being in funds last year, gave notic ing of the 
that for a trifling premium any part of said payme ers for the 
would be advance?, in consequence of which $333,0 sor as 
was received before September, 1544. vl "te 
Pennsytyania. Stale credit—.fugust paymeni. vearch, bu 
The call of the authorities of the state upon tt tincerity, | 
county authorities, to aid the treasury in providin inthe supj 
ways and means to meet the August instalment Palmersto 
the state debt, has been promptly and speritedlyr “yor 
sponded to to such an extent already, as to leaven not allow | 
doubt whatever of the adequacy of the funds toa sages, 
complish that object. Philadelphia, Lancaster, Yor rt we hia 
| Chester, Lehigh, Delaware, and Fayette countie sey 
| have been heard from, they alone will furnish $0) sanding W 
000 towards. The Cumberland, Dauphin, Fraulli Seton 0 
and Tioga county commissioners liave directed the the right 
commissioners to pay over to the state treasurera ae 3 
moneys they may collect by the loth July. . Lord 'F 
| Georeta.—Great land sale. Edward J. Black, Sane 
| the attorney of the state of Indiana, advertises f nak 4 
sale three hundred thousand acres of land in Get ‘ e . 
* . ‘ U ’ 
‘gia, which formerly belonged to Georgia Lum sea tay 
: ties ¢ the geners 
Indiana. The lands are located in the counte vd sonst 
and Tatnall, and some of them are much improve «hy at 
Iowa. The legislature assembled at Jowa “ gio 
Monday, May 5ih. Shepherd Lefflin, of Des , “padi 
nes, was chosen president -pro tem. of the councl’ let of 
These are 0 lon treaty 
to | 7 ‘ 
loco focos. Tie whigs have two members ° i cachet 
council and nine in the house. tions from 
Orgcon. The advance guard of the St Me to wh 
rs : dependence ) Which 
expedition to Oregon, left Fort Ludep Accused | 
4th, composed as follows: ia til toll 
Oregon emigrants, advance guard of the st. © the Orega 
J 1S- division. ' { 1p 
ve Ist Com. 2d Com. 3d Com. bbe b wR 
Commander Everett D. Luther. 60 9 clains in 
Males over 16 98 99 1 laine, 
“under 16 78 11) yy) nthe Un 
Females over 14 57 60 ‘pprobati 
“ underl4 60 4 13 every ( 
— 453535 a 
Cattle ye ean be. ¢ 
In our! Horses & mules 172 78 90 they can 
Guns 185 72 haracter, Da Cede mor, 
These emigrants are of high ¢ w complelé OF this 
bold, and indomitable. The way . ding troops SOUtrover 
smooth and easy, and these succee’’> i tho Urton tre 





logy and much of the equaily vile practices connect- | 


the manufacturing region of the United States, would ' ed with it, we owe to New York.” 







lowing each other to the number © 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PRESIDENTIAL BLECTION OF °40 °44, THROUGHOUT THEIR DIFFERENT 
RAMIFICATIONS, 


Showing the number of electoral votes for Harrison and Van Buren, with the popular vote of each—and also 
the electoral vote of Clay and Pulk, with the popular vote of each—and the gain and lossof Clay over Harrison, 
and that of Polk over Van Buren; with Birney’s vote, and the amount of vote for each candidate, with the 
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tio. = ad swarming upon the fertile vallies of the 
: “Jamet and Columbia, will soon plage that whole 

Wine in the position of a state of the Union. 

tt ile, [}inois, an immense meeting was held 


- valet ult., and the meeting was addressed by 
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, for the PUrpose i ouglass Gov. Reynoids, Judge Scates, Mr. grand total. 

0 each 12 sili and others, and the following resolutions e , : 

) do. s ro adopted unanimously: i Clay's gain|Polk’s gain 

gt 4 Hy: | Resolved, That it is unanimosly agreed by the whole "i 3 lo 1849. 1844, and loss and loss 1844, | 1840. 

) rt 6,500 Voion, without regard to the political parties, that STATES. 2° |§ a oo over over Van 

) do 900 ihe Oregon territory forms an integral part of the = |$ arri— mua sek ed soe tus arises | ewe. Grand | Grand 

) do. 1a fnited States, and the government has the same SB HA son) Renae. Clay. | Folk. (Gain. Loss |Gain. | Loss. Total. | Total. 

- 800 asht to the Oregon territory that it has to any state Maine 10 46612) 46201 34346 45719 12266 452} 4837) 84902) 92813 

5 do, TF he Union. N. Hampshire | | 7 26153) 32161) 17866) 27160 3272 50011 4161| 49167| 58319 

‘ . ermon ‘ 267 ‘ 
) do. 1a Resolved, That the relations of the United States + esac lt Tate re ety rei peel 5670 em 23 3984 188785 150458 
> do. giih foreign nations imperiously demand of the peo-| Riode Island Si40|a26a| 73001 ageTl ieeel 1005 | 130878 4818 
o) ie of this republic to assert their rights. We do | Connecticut 31001) 25996} 32832) 29341) 183] 4543 1943! 64616| 56297 

62.55) therefore, express OUT solemn and decided determin-| New York | 225817) 212527) 232454) 237555) 6637 25028 15745| 485754) 438344 

Nntleman of tint ytion to maintain the occupation of the Oregon ter-| New Jersey 33351) 31034) 38318} 37695) 4967 6661 Br 75944} 64385 
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163680 
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5967 
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5965; 300 
32670, 2456 
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39287 
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51983 
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70181 
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1091 
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8131 
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19372 
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Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

N. Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Teinnessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 


rijory, at all hazards. 
Resolved, That we, the people assembled in this 
neeting, pledge ourselves to our fellow citizens of 
the Union, that we will resist with force, if necessa- 
, all, and every foreign power from interferrng 
wiih our domestic relations oc with our own territory. 
Resolved, That we do not approve of the govern- 
B nentof the United States entering into any negotia- 
tions with any foreign nation in regard to our right 
the Oregon tecritory; but only to settle the boun- 
(aries of said territory. 
Resolved, That we respectfully solicit as many ci- 
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a i the state of. [ilipois as may find it conveni. | 4!!! we te 
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gest, be postponed to some other day. 
[Morning News. 
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1,269,211 


Harrison's popular vote 
1,123,427 


Harrison’s electoral vote 234 
Van Buren’s da 


Van Buren’s do do 60 
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d by foreigners MISCELLANEOUS, — 204 2,392,638 
aid off. Of th _— Polk’s electoral vote 170 Polk’s popular vote 1,336,196 
600,000 is in th Tue TREATY OF Wasutneton. The London Times } Clay’s do do 105 Clay’s do 1,297,912 

—275 -~———— 2,634,108 


of May 19, in alludsion to the subject, after speak- | 
ing of the arrangements with some of the other pow- | 
es for the suppression of the slave trade, goes on to 
remark as follows: 

“With the United States the case is wholly differ- 
wnt. They refused to accept the niutual right of 
warch, but their government has co-operated with 
sincerity, and their navy with activity and success, 
inthe suppression of the slave trade. When Lord 
Palmerston sneers at the treaty of Washington, which 
his mismanagement of the boundary negotiation did 
not allow him to conclude, is be aware that the Ame- 
tican squadron is by far the most serviceable auxili- 
sty we have ever had on the coast of Africa; and 
that more has been done to establish a good under- 
standing with our own officers, and to promote their 
tommon object by the American sloops, than by all 
the right of search warrants issued to the French 
havy? 

“Since that treaty of Washington is never named 
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145,787 


Harrison’s majuwity by electoral vote, 174 Majority by popular vote, 
33,284 


Polk’s do do do 65 Majority by do do 
You perceive that the popular vote is 241,470 more in 1844, than it was in 1840. 
Clay’s loss of electoral yote from Harrison 
over Van Buren 


129 
Poik’s gain of dv do 110 

Ciay’s gain of popular votes aver Harrison 61,319 Loss 40,428 

Polk’s do do do V. Buren 204,864 Loss 5,506 

You perceive the electoral vote is 19 less in ’44 than in ’40, owing to the late apportionment. 

Polk’s papular vote, 1,336,196. Clay’s popular vote, 1,227,912, with Birney’s vote of 62,127, together, makes },- 
360,033, leaving Polk in the minority 23,843. If we could add officially, the vote of South Carolina, no doubt the 
majority for Polk ia that state, would over-run this minority. 

This document will be useful to the voters, not only for the present, but for future reference—and more espe- 
cially to the caleuiating politician. PENNSYLVANIAN. 

(United States Gazette. 
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Tue American press. In no other country in the 
world, perhaps, is the newspaper press so powerful 
an engine, as in the United States. Nowhere else is 
it so omnipotent in its action, so omnipresent in its 
influence. It speaks to every one, and of every one, 
making itself felt in every public department, and at 
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Inpians ano Ecyrprians—a scene. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the National Intelligencer furnishes 
this sketch: ‘*The ambassador of the Ottoman Porte 
applied to me to bring about a junction, in a soiree | 
at his hotel, of the Iowa Indians with the forty youth 
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ty Lord Falmerston, though by him alone, without 
tcontumelious expression, it becomes the rest of the 
world to reiterate that approbation of it which it 
vould otherwise be needless to express. We regard 
and the world regards it,as perhaps the most 
equitable convention concluded between nations since 
he general peace; and if we doubted of its merits, 
hey would be confirmed by the inexhaustible envy 
ot its notorious detractor, and by the language ap- 
plied to it by congenial spirits on the other side of 
the Atlantie.>? 

The Washington Globe of last month declares, in 
ihe true patriutie vein: “By the truckliog atandon- 
Ment of our rights by Mr. Webster, inthe Ashbur- 
ton treaty, we (the Americans) lost the subject of 
Controversy, forfeited the respect of the world and 
of ourselves, and invited new and unfounded preten- 
“ons from our adversary.” 

. An echo may be made to contradict the voice 
Ace it replies. The British government is 
' wed here of having made such concessions on 
eboed occasion as to incapacite it from settling 
en — question with fairness and with resolu- 

mi he American government is accused by the 
ang party there of having encouraged our 
hick in Oregon by former concessions to us in 
b the 7 But concessions which are thus described 
ero hited States, and which have received the 
‘ ee of both houses of parliament, as well as 
likely x uspassionate man in England, are not very 
he r ave the eflect predicted oy these oracles of 

', 40 settling the Oregon question nothing better 

ey a epee than similar concessions, if such 
tede ms € called, in which our adversaries con- 
forth; re than we do ourselves; and it were well 
‘country, and for mankind, if all international 





rout aa 
burtor rales were settled in the spirit of the Ash- 
90 treaty, 


and directors of the Egyptian institution in Paris, 
formed for the finishing of two grand-sons of Me- 
hemet Ali. Mr. Catlin and Mr. Melody readily as- 
sented to the invitation. Mr. Jomard and myself 
went together to Reschid Pacha’s splendid saloons, 
about eight o’clock, and found a large assemblage of 
Turks, Egyptians, Greeks, Armenians, and some 
French ladies. The western guests did not arrive 
with their interpretes and their guide until nine, 
their toilette having .onsumed an extra hour. Be- 
fore they appeared, | felt some solicitude touching ther 
behaviour, from my American desire that these prin- 
ces of the far west should manifesta breeding at 
least equal to the oriental of Egypt and Turkey. 


The twelve marched in and seated themselves in 





a quarter circle, in perfect.order, and with dignity, 


even grace. 
occasion, and the party. They partook of the luxu- 


They seemed to understand fully the | 





rious refreshments with ease and moderation, smok- 
ed the long elegant Ottoman pipes comfortably and 
skilfully, along with his excellency, and they deli- 
vered short complimentary speeches, without the 
least extravagance of tone, gesture, or topic. 
chid answered with sense and courtesy. The even- 
ing ‘‘passed off” with universal satisfaction, and to 


| 


i 
| 


Res- | 


the same time exerting a tremendous influence over 
private life. If all its energies emanated from pro- 
per principles—were the zeal which directs its ef- 
forts a zeal for man’s intellectual and moral good,— 
the press in America, from its increased and increas- 
ing power, might in a very short time undo much of 
the mischief which ils vicious direction has entailed 
on the country. [Chamber's Jour. 


AN OLD-scHOOL NEGRO. The editor of the Barre 
Gazette, writing from Richmond, Va., says: 

“The U.S. circuit court is now in session here, 
held by Chief Justice Taney. I was present at the 
opening of the court on Monday and observed an 
aged negro dressed ina long black coat, small 
clothes and stockings, knee buckles and other cha- 
racteristics of fashion ‘‘sixty years old.” As the 
chief justice entered the door, the old fellow rose 
and was greeted by the head of the judiciary with 
as much civility as if he had been the ‘chief exe- 
culive magistrate,” The chief justice and the dis. 
trict judge shook him cordially by the hand and 
made many inquiries for his health. On inquiry [ 
found that he was the slave and favorite body ser- 
vant of the late Chief Justice Marshall, whose me- 
mory the faithful negro cherishes in most affection- 


the constant surprise and interest of the Ezyptians. | oe femembrance. He is buta nominal aluve, now, 


I asked the elder of Mehefnet Ali’s progeny, whie- 
ther he had conversed, to his knowledge, with an 
American before he did so with me. He replied in 
the negative; and it was evident that he was puzzled 
by his first idea that I belonged to the Indian corps, 
as I do not exactly correspond to what We had heard 
of our aboriginal color and costume. This is an in- 
telligent atripling, about twenty years of age, of 
lively aspect and complexion. The royal airs of the 
two boys, and the homage of their companions, chief- 
ly noble youth, might excite a republican smile.” 


| preferring like many others here, not to be free. 








e dresses in precisely the style of his former dis- 
tinguished owner, and insists on being at the door of 
the court houge,as in days of yore, to tender his 
services to the esteemed successor of his old master. 
He takes the hatof the chief justice, fills his glass 
of water, and does several other offices as proudly 
as if he were the titled chamberlain of a king, and 


,is treated with as much consideration by the very 


urbane and popular juris: as his old master could 
bave been.” 
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From the New Orleans Bulletin, May 29. 
TEXAS. 

The announcement that General Houston would 
address the public on the subject of Texas and an- 
nexation, drew together last evening an overflowing 

-meeting. The arcade has not been so thoroughly 
filled, indeed, on any occasion since the great Texas 
meeting, thirteen months ago. 

General Houston, in opening his discourse, com- 
Jained of severe indisposition, but stated, that he 
elt bound toappear and comply with his appoint- 

ment as far as possible, notwithstanding. He then 
adverted to the fact, that it was in that hal] that the 
first meeting had been held in behalf of the Texans 
when struggling for their independence, and the 
first means derived from their assistance, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude and that of the country, for the 
manifold favors they had received from the people 
of the United States, and especially from this city. 
He then gave a succinct and accurate outline of the 
history of Texas, asa depariment of the Mexican 
confederacy, and of the circumstances and causes 
that led to its separation from that government, 
showing that no people had ever evinced a more 
Joyal disposition, or a more sincere and patient com- 
pliance with their obligations, than the Texans, and 
that it was the forcible dissolution of the Mexican 
confederacy, and repeated attempts to subject them 
to an absolute and self-appointed despotism, that 
finally drove the people of Texas toarms. The 
charge so frequently alleged against the people of 
Texas, that they had emigrated thither for the pur- 
pose.of robbing Mexico of her dominions, and had 
refused to comply with the engagements which they 
had entered into with Mexico, he rejected as a false 
and unjust imputation on the American name. 


General ‘H. then sketched the history of Texas 
since its existence as a nation, particularly with re- 
ference to a vindication of his administration, recent- 
ly terminated. He alluded to various charges that 
had been circulated against him, of bribery, corrup- 
tion, and othér misdemeanors, declaring that, while 
he was in office, he had never deigned to notice them, 
and would not speak of them now, further than to 
invite a comparison between the condition of the 
country, as he found it at the commencement of his 
administration in 1841—utterly impoverished, with- 
out credit, or any other means of war; its frontiers 
desolated by the Indians, and subject to frequent in- 
roads by Mexico; disordered within, and held in no 
estimation abroad—and its present condition. Gen. 
-H. then spoke of the great natural advantages, beau- 
ties, and attractions of Texas, illustrating his re- 
marks with much humor. 

In conclusion, General, H. spoke of the subject of 
annexation, stating that he had shown. his partiality 
for the measure by voting for it in 1836, and dis- 
patching, immediately on his accession to the presi- 
dency. in that year, a special envoy to bring the sub- 
ject before the cabinet at Washington. The subject 
remained before the cabinet, he continued, until 
1838, when it was thought to be contrary to true po- 
licy and to the dignity of Texas further to importune, 
and the proposition was withdrawn. The subject 
then slumbered until he was again chosen to the pre- 
sidency, in 184], when he instructed Mr. Riley, who 
was minister at Washington, to bring the subject 
again before our government. Again, he said, Texas 
was treated cavalierly, and the proposition was not 
pressed, until Mr. Van Zandt became the Texan re- 
sident in the United States, when he solicited in- 
structions on the subject of, annexation, and he was 
referred to the former letter. to Mr. Riley, with di- 
rections to open negotiations, should a favorable op- 
portunity occur. ' | 


With this statement of facts,General H. said; he 
would leave the public to infer whether he was op- 
posed to, or in favorot, gpnexation. lt was true, he 

said, that he had coqnetted a little with G. Britain, 
and made the United States as jealous of that power 
as he possibly could; and had it not been, he said, for 
the eagerness of the Texan congress in passing and 
sending to this country a declaration, that nine-tenths 
of the people of Texas were in favor of the mea- 
sure, he would have so operated on the fears of the 
American senate that the prize would slip through 
their grasp, as to have secured the ratification of 
the treaty last spring. With that assurance in their 
hands, however, he gaid, the senate could sttend to 
other matters at that time, and deal with Texas at 
their Jeisure. - 


He then stated, that there exists but one sentiment 
in Texas, and that is in favor of annexation; that he 
is perfectly sure the Texan executive, as far as he 
can do it, will carry out the measure in good faith; 
that when the congress meets, they will give their 
assent to the measure, as the president has alread 
given his; and that, when the special deputies of the 
people meet in convention, in pursuance of the pre- 


: 


sident’s proclamation, they will ratify the act with 
every solemnity, and then the country will present 
afi unit front. He said, there was no opposition 
among the people; he was sure the president would 
not, nor would he himself, interpose one breath in its 
way. 
General H. then alluded, in very graceful terms, 
to the object of his present tour, which is once more 
to have an interview with General Jackson, before 
the death of that illustrious citizen. He then sat 
down amid the general cheers of the house. 
Before the adjournment of the meeting, Colone) 
‘William Christy spoke a few words in relation to a 
crime which had been charged some years ago against 
General H., and in which he (Col. C.) was said to 
be implicated as agent or participator. He showed- 
that the charge was entirely false, as concerned both 
Gen. H. and himself. 

Canapa. We learn from the New York Com- 
mercial with regard to Lower Canada, that— 





The total population is 693,649 
Of these there are, natives of Canada, of 
French origin, 518,565 

Natives of Canada, of British origin, 85,075 

England, 11.886 

Ireland, 44,012 

Scotland, 13.341 

Continental Europe, 2,358 | 


Dnited States, 11,943 | 
The religious denominations are given as follows: | 
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eat its fruits—to govern ourselves on that rea 
to adjust the conditions on which others td, at 
among us. These are altogether distin 
opinion at least, from international rights» ’” ° 
From the New York Commercig] 
THE PUBLIC WORKS IN Canana. 
works for the province of Canada have 
their annual report. It is an import 
and as the people of this and the wes 
greatly interested in the navigable 
country, we propose to give a brief outling f 
much of the report as has a bearing Upon th , 
and commerce of the United States. the 
Commencing with the Welland canal, the rep 
says:— 
itp the spring the line opened for the Passage 
large vessels will be the canal from Lake Ontar 
the junction, and thence by the feeder to Lake 
thus giving opportunity far the completion of the 
er part of the canal during the summer, [jp 
fay in building the Allanburg lock has been ¢, 
by a desire to afford the legislature an o 
of determining whether it should not be a gi 
boat lock, toenable the steamers of both jake 
approach within five miles of each other, an 
transit over this space facilitated by a railway, g 
sing 23 locks. The sailing tonnage on the yp 
lake is reported at 26,400 tons, of which q |; 
more than 700 tons could pass the canal: but 
year, all except 3 or 4 vessels can get through; 3 
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recently ma 
ant docume 
fern states. 
Walers of tj 






Pportug 


There are of the Church of England, 
as 24 Scotland, 


6s “é Rome, 
British Wesleyan Methodists, 


43,674! propellers, of 1,900 tons in the aggregate cans 
26,725 | commence their regular trips. The quantity of 
571,714} done is estimated at 110,000 cubic yards of masp 
10,814} 1,300,000 of earth, and 70,000 of rock exeayat 


Canadian Wesleyan do. 3,010 
Episcopal Methodists, 711 
Other Methodists, 1.318 
Presbyterians, 5 231 


Congregationalists and Independents, 3,830 


Baptisis and Anabaptisis, 4,067 
Lutherans, 96 
Quakers, 144 
Moravians and Tunkers, 9 
Dutch Reformed Church, 10 
Jews, 154 
Other religious denominations, 7,099 


Unaccounted for, 15,399 





. 


693,649 
There are 106,803 inhabited dwetiing houses, 4,041 


vacant, and 1,643 in the progress of erection, mak- 
ing 112,487. 

There are 121,441 qualified voters at elections for 
members of parliament. 

There are 7,540,450 occupied acres of land, of 
which 3,083,949 are under cultivation. 





Liseria AnD Great Britain. We are indebted 
to a friend for a file of the Liberia Herald to the 9th 
of April. 
the colony, gives a cheering picture of the progress 
of colonization, but urges his readers to depend more 
mmediately upon themselves. In alluding to the 
conduct of Great Britain, the Herald says: ‘The 
present condition of the colony is one exceedingly 
perplexing and anomalous; and as if past annoyances 
to which the colored man has been every where sub- 
jected are not sufficient, foreigners are now wield- 
ing this anomaly greatly to our disadvantage. We 
have long seen the probability of this difficulty, but 
would not allow ourselves to believe we should be 
soon plunged into it. Professing as the English do, 
so much philanthropy and so extended and high-ton- 
ed benevolence, we hoped every thing from them; 


has dispelled the illusion, and warns us that we haye 
most to fear where once we had indulged the most 
pleasing expectations. His diplomatic communice- 
tion contains one sentence which we presume would 
tind a place in a correspondence with no people on 
earth excepet Liberians. It is a kind of genteel! brag- 
gardism—of diplomatic gasconade over a prostrate 
victim from whom nothing is to be apprehended.— 
We have compared the style and spirit of this com- 
munication with the commodore’s correspondence 
with American commanders on this station, and we 
can find no escape from the canviction, that when 
penning this letter he kept distinctly before his eye 
the resources of the people he was addressing, 

“It is clear we cannot exist if the British maintain 
the position assumed by the commodore, as we shall 
be exposed to incursion by every British trader that 
comes to the coast—to which if we dare oppose re- 
sistance, we shall feel the full vengeance of all pow- 
ful England. 


“But until it be denied that we are men, it will 


y|not be denied that we have certain rights—among 





these the right to breathe God’s free air—to purchase 
land from its rightful owners, to dig that land and 


The editor, in an article on the affairs of | 


but Commodore Jones’ last letter to the governor, 


554,400 cubic feet of timber, and 1,436,u00 sup 

cial feet of plank. 

| he total amount of expenditures, from the ¢ 

| mencement of the canal to the Ist of July, 18 

| $955,983. 

| River St. Lawrence. The improvements on 
St. Lawrence have been carried on with great 
ergy. 


| ‘To avoid the Gallopes rapids, .6 miles below Pm 


-cott, there is a cut two miles long, with a lock 
'8 feet lift; the rapids at Point [roquoise, J2a 
‘from Prescott, are passed by acut 3 miles long, 
a lock 6 feet lift; the Rapide Plat is passed by 41 
|of canal, 114 feet fall, 2 locks; Ferren’s Poist 1 
is avoided by a mile of cutting, and a lock of 4 
| lift; the Long Sault is passed by the Cornwall ca 
| The amount of work on the whole is 3,197,570 
| bic yards of earth work, 97,600 of rock excava 
| 71,467 of stone in embankments and piers, and 
| 600 of masonry, 1,095,576 cubic feet of timber, 
458 superficial feet of plank. 

The expenditures in these works, to July last 
$1,302,316. 

The next improvement in the St. Lawrend 
deepening the channel of Lake St. Peter, som 
| miles below Montreal, the shallowness of whic 
i been a great disadvantage to the navigation, no! 
of ships, but of steamboats running between 
treal and Quebec. ” 

The report informs us that the channel of the 
has been enlarged, and the increased dept! of 
proved highly satisfactory; the expense has 
$131, 12. or 
| The above includes all the improvement nec 
| to complete the ship navigation from the uppe 
‘to the ocean via Quebec. 1t will be borue ' 
| however, that the cost set down, only brings " 
| penditure to the Ist of July last, and that ihe 
‘are not yet completed. Toke d 

The river Richelieu, which connects Lake | 
plain with the St. Lawrence, is to be roy 
‘improved for navigation. The works of | yhes 
dam near St. Orrs are let, and are to be . : 
at the close of the present year. There © 
canal from St. John to Chambly, end W eel 
nal near St. Orrs is completed, boats ca” P 
from Lake Champlain to Quebec. ended 

The government of Canada has expr thrd 
sums for the improvement of the main '° ‘sal 
out what was formerly known as Uppet 





From the American Agricullu' ’ , 
Guano—Inehaustible supply. Man) a of § 
ers have been deterred from makeing oa J 
from an apprehension that the uP PT eure the 
that so powerful a stimulus would ! anally ap 
unless the same substance could ben! pert 
Erroneous as this last notion is, t™) exper 
more or less entertained until papeem othe 
shall have shown in this country, Be 
its tendency is permanently inv/goF found 
The fear that. there will not pe the 
supply on the coast of Peru ager" cease Wit! 
Europe and the United States, WU ade 
who can give credit to an official! 
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jan government in 1842, and published at Lima, 
pee? authority of the treasury department (Mi- 
under de Hacienda. ) This report gives the result 

urvey made by order of the Peruvian govern- 
of ae the three islets near Pisco, in latitude about 
perth called the Chinchas, where is found one 
‘ se many deposits of guano, which abound on the 
ots tof Peru and Bolivia, to an extent of 800 miles. 
pe surVEYOTS after some remarks. upon the origin 


nature of guano, states, that, from admeasure- 


~ he found the superficial extent of the depo- 
ood on these three islets to be 1,554,406 square va- 


s(the vara is computed at 33) inches, English;) 

nd the depth to vary according to the irregular sur- 
a of the rock upon which at is based, but making 
jberal allowance fur the points of rock rising above 
the bed of the general mass, he calculates an aver. 
age depth of 60 varas, which gives the sum total of 
93,264,360 cubic varas, The report adds, ‘‘the cu- 
pic vara of guano as found in these deposits weighs 
more than half a ton; but taking no account of the 
excess, we have here 46,632,180 tons, which if ex- 
racted at the rate of 50,000 tons per annum, would 
ast more than 900 years; and valued at $50 per ton, 
gmounts to $2,331,609,000, a sum such as no mine 
has as yet produced.” 

Making every reasonable allowance for errors of 
survey, and over estimate of depth, | think here is 
abundant evidence that Peru, from these islets alone, 
can supply the world with guano for many genera- 
tions. Epwin Bartvetr. 

New York, May 12, 1845. 





Maw steamers. The Washington correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce, under date of May 
oth, alter expressing regret that the government 
does not possess a single swift-sailing steam vessel 
which, at this interesting erisis, can be employed in 
keeping up a communication between the govern- 
ment and the squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, says 
that the evil may possibly soon be remedied, by car- 
rying into effect, the law of the late congress, for 
employing steam vessels in the transportation of the 
mails, as the cabinet have lately had the subject un- 
der advisement, and have concluded to put the 
scheme into execution. ‘The correspondent adds— 
“Col. Sioo is the most prominent coinpetitor for the 
contract for the steam vessels to run between New 
York and tbe ports of New Orleans, Galveston, Ve- 
ra Cruz, Havana, &c., and he has raised a capital of | 
amillion and a half of dollars for the undertaking. 
New York, of course, furnishes the sinew for this, 
as for every other great enterprise. ‘The operations 
of your ‘Atlantic Steam Navigation Company’ are 
also looked to with interest, as affording some pros- 
pect that our deficiency in this respect will soon be 
supplied.” 

The Union, touching this subject, presents this 
state of the transaction:— 

“The act of congress of March 3d, 1845, provid- 
ing for the transportation of the mails between the 
United States and foreign countries, places the ex- 
ecution of the important duties created by that law 
in the hands of the postmaster general. Connected 
with the discharge of these duties are certain ques- 
tions of great moment, that have a wider bearing 
upon the interests and relations of the country than 
what belongs to the arrangements of the mail. The 
initiative steps are, of course, to be taken by the 
postmaster general, as are also the final adjustment 
aud exection of the matter; but his progress has been 
retarded by the immense mass and countless details 
of duty, which a postmaster general has to encoun- 
ler in the contract branch of hia department at this 
season of the year, when the entire readjustment of 
mail service and reletting of contracts for one-fourth 
of the Union has to be made, inereased at this tithe 

ythe necessity of reorganizing the operations of 
the department under a new postage system. And 
Congress has ‘piled Pelion upon Qssa,” by creating 
& large batch of new post routes, lo be put in opera- 
hon at an early day. 

“We learn that Mr. Johnson is not disposed to be 
precipitate in 80 grave a concern as the origination 
% foreign mail lines, particularly when it 1s to be 

one in such a way as to organize an important por- 
tion of the private capital and enterprise embarked 
in Our commercial marine, into a system of military 
gence, He is awaiting more full information as to 
ens character of the line, and the frequency of the 
: ps he should establish between New York and Li- 
*rpool—as to the probabilities of success with re- 
ae to the lines from New York to Havre, and New 
aaa to Bremen—whether the line to Havana should 
king tom New York or from Charleston; and what 
tion = size of vessel is best suited for the naviga- 
Cruz ae New Orleans, Galveston, and Vera 
thine he relative merits of sail packets and steam 

Ps; the difference resulting from the greater ad- 





ee 





whether it is best to contract to give the net proceeds , 
of the postage arising from the letters and papers, 
or a stated annual compensation;—these are points 
on which he is receiving information and looking for 
still further views and statements from those who 
take an interest in such important measures. When 
fully advised, his advertisement for proposals will 
be issued.” 

Benjamin Bannexer. The last number of the 
Maryland Colonization Journal contains a memoir 
of Benjamin Banneker, a free colored man of Anne 
Arundel county, who was distinguished for his ma- 
thematical attainments and the worth and excellence 
of his character. Banneker died in 1804, in the se- 
venty-second year of his age. He was the author 
of an almanac compiled on his own astronomical 
calculations, and withso little assistance from buoks 
of sicence that he had actually made considerable 
progress in preparing logarithims, not knowing of 
tneir previous invention. He was saved much la- 
bor on this score, however, by Mr. George Ellicott, 
who furnished him with a set of logorithmic tables. 
For some years Banneker’s almanac was the only 
one used in this part of the United States. The me- 
moir, which is drawn up ina very interesting man- 
ner, by J. H. B. Latrobe, Isq., says in reference to 
this work: 

“The first almanac which Banneker prepared, fit 
for publication, was for the year 1792. By this time 
his acquirements had become generally known, and 
among others who took an interest in him was James 
McHenry, E:q. Mr. McHenry wrote a letter to 
Goddard and Angell, then the almanac publishers in 
Baltimore, which was probably the means of pro- 
curing the publication of the first almanac. It con- 
tains a short account of Banneker, and is inserted as 
the most appropriate preface that could have been 
furnished for the work. Mr. McHenry’s letter does 
equal honor to his heart and understanding. A copy 
of the almanac is presented herewith to the society, 
in the name of Mrs. Ellicott, the widow of George 
Ellicott, Banneker’s steadfast friend. 

‘In their editorial notice, Messrs. Goddard and 
Angell say, ‘‘they feel gratified in the opportunity of 
presenting to the public, through their press, what 
must be considered as ai extraordinary effort of ge- 
nius—a complete and accurate ephemeris for the 
year 1792, caiculated by a sable descendant of Af- 
rica,” &c. And they further say, that ‘‘they flatter 
themselves, that a philanthropic public, in this en- 
lightened era, will be induced to give their patron- 
age and support to this work, not only on account of 
its intrinsic merits, (it having met the approbation of | 
several of the most distinguished astronomers of 
America, particularly the celebrated Mr. Ritten- 
house,) but from similar motives to those which in- 
duce the editors to give this calculation the prefer- 
ence, the ardent desire of drawing modest merit 
from obscurity and controverting the long establish- 
ed illiberal prejudice against the blacks.” 

Banneker senta copy of his almanac in manu- 
script to Mr. Jefferson, who acknowledged its recep- 
tion in a polite aud very complimentary letter. Mr, 
Jefferson esteemed the work so remarkable that he 
sent it to M. de Condorcet, secretary of the academy 
of science at Paris. 

When the commissioners for laying out the fede- 
ral territory, known as the District. of Columbia, 
were employed in that work, they invited Banneker 
to be present, and treated him with great considera- 
lion asa man of science. His life was industrious 
and quiet; his manners simple, yet dignified. A gen- 
tleman who knew him says, ‘“‘He was a brave look- 
ing pleasant man, with something very noble in his 
appearance. His mind was evidently much absorbed 
in his, calculations; but he was always glad to re- 
ceive the visits which we often paid to him.” The 
memoir contains many interesting extracts from Ban- 
neker’s dairy. He was in all respects an Extraordi- 
nary man, and Mr. Latrobe has rendered an accep- 
table service in rescuing his name from oblivion, 





Sin Roperr Peet anp THE SLAvE TRADE. Sir 
Robert Peel seems to have thought it a matter of re- 
gret that President Tyler should have sent ‘a formal 
message” On the subject of the systeut of appren- 
liceship practiced by England, towards negroes cap. 
tured from slavers, and politely rebukes him for mak- 
ing any such stalement, without having ascertained 
tue true state of the facts. After quoting the pas. 
sage from the president’s message referred to, he 
says; ‘‘As to the passage quoted (stating the system 
of apprenticeship,) it is well known that the state of 
apprenuiceship has been altogether abolished in the 
West ludies. No negro that has been captured and 
liberated there, is now, or ever has been(?) made to 
serve fora time as en apprentice. He 1s perfectly 
free when he lands, and is entitled to all the rights 





Yeutage and facility of obtaining the former; and 





rica, they are, generally speaking, taken to Sierra 
Leone, and there they are at perfect liberty to de- 
termine for themselves, whether they will go, or not, 
to the West India colonies.” 
Attention is called to this extract, as, having been 
republished in the National Intelligencer, it is cal- 
culated to produce the impression that the English 
government is acting in entire good faith towards us 
on this subject. Without inquiring into the morality 
of the system by which England obtains the services 
of captured Africans, and how far their transporta- 
tion and their contracts, both determined by them- 
selves, violate the spirit of her engagements with us, 
it is desired simply to call attention to some addi- 
tional circumstances, which have been artfully sup- 
pressed by the English premier. 
In the “Living Age,” No. 47, 5th April, 1845, the 
following transcript from the proceedings of the 
British house of commons, is given: 
‘‘In the house of commons, on the 25th February, 
Sir Robert [nglis, moving for papers, drew attention 
to the compulsory emigration of liberated Africans 
from Sierra Leone. Up to the year 1844, the Bri- 
tish government acted upon a liberal construction of 
the order in council issued on the abolition of the 
slave trade, ‘that, when landed in any place where 
there is a court and mixed commission, the slave 
should be protected and provided for.’” On the 12th 
of June last, the governor of Sierra Leone issued a 
proclamation, under the authority of the colonial of- 
fice, that advances to liberated Africans landed in 
the colony would cease after the adjudication— 
clothing and maintenance before adjudication being 
as before; and that should they prefer remaining in 
that colony instead of emigrating to the West Indies, 
they must provide for themselves. Now, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that persons landed under the cir- 
cumstances descrivded could exercise a fair and real 
discretion as to whether they would remain or mi- 
grate. Among*the liberated Africans, is a great 
proportion of children; in the Progreso, in which the 
Rev. Paseo Hill, author of a narrative of “fifty days 
on board a slaver,” took a voyage—there | were 213 
children out of 447 blacks; it isa mockery™to give 
choice and option to the children, if even they could 
be given to grown up men. The governor, in fact, 
withheld the operation of the proclamation as to ail 
children under nine years of age. Sir Robert con- 
tended, that the government, having taken upon it- 
self, as a benevolent despotism, the charge of the 
slaves, who have as little choice of their own after 
the capture of the slaver as before it, cannot absolve 
themselves from the implied compact under which 
52,000 Africans have been introduced into Sierra 
Leone, and provided for. ‘In June last, liberated 
African children were required, under a peremptory 
order of the governor, cither to be taken out to the peo- 
ple located in the villages, or to migrate to the West 
Indies; and 100 boys and girls actually did migrate. 
He did not object to admitting into the West Indies 
those who were really free; but this so-called option 
is like Dr. Johnson’s description of a conge d’elire, 
which is recommending a man thrown out of a win- 
dow to fall softly to the ground. 
From this, we see how far Mr. Tyler was wrong, 
and how far the great leader of the crusade against 
African slavery is sincere in her professions. She 
seems to have forgotten her rule of law, that per- 
sons under duress cannot make binding contracts, and 
that those of minors are likewise invalid, except in 
the instance of a contract of apprenticeship, which 
in this case the hon. premier pointedly disclaims. 
Yours, S. 


- 
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“4 MUR. CALHOUN’S REPLY- 








The following is Mr. Calhoun’s reply to a letter 
from a committee to the citizens of Mobile, inviting 
him with many expressions of regard, to visit their 
city. We copy from the Register of May 27. 

Fort Hill, May 15, 1845. 

GeytrLtemen—From some delay in the mail, I did 
not receive, until a few days since, your letter of the 
Q}st April, informing me, that at a Democratic 
meeting held in the city of Mobile on the 14th of 
the same month, you were appointed a committee to 
express the cordial approbation of the meeting of 
my public conduct; their gratitude for my services, 
and to offer on the partof the meeting, such other 
manifestations of their respect and esteem as you 

ight think proper. ' 

a ert not aaeemnpt to express the deep gratitude I 
feel for tbe warm approbation of my public conduct 
and services expressed by the meeting in their reso- 
lutions, and this very acceptable manner 10 which 
you have performed the duty entrusted to you. 

In performing it, you have alluded with particular 
approbation to my conduct and services in reference 





of freedom. If they are captured on the coast of Af- 
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time, the state department under the late administra- 
tion. 

To no part of my public life do 1 look back with 
greater pleasure, than that devoted to expounding 
and maintaining the relations between the federal 


and state governments, on which the doctrine of 


state rights depend, and it is a great consolation for 
me to think it has not been in vain. 

The federal government regarded in its federative 
character in which states and not individuals, are its 
constituents, is the most remarkable ever formed; 
and promises, if carried out honestly and fairly as 
such a higher degree of prosperity and happiness, 
than has ever fallen to the lot of any people. On 
the other hand, regarded.as a national government, 
in which individuals and not states are the consti- 
tuents, it has nothing novel or remarkable about it. 
Instead of a great federal republic, as 1t is, it would 
be in that character a huge, unwieldly democracy, 
destined to be torn into fragments by hostile and 
conflicting interests, and to terminate in convulsions. 
Such being my conviction, J felt it to be my duty to 
maintain the federal character of the government 
against the national or consolidative, at any sacri- 
fice and hazard, and shall continue to do so as long 
as it shall please the Author of my being to share my 
life. 

The services I rendered during the period I filled 





The course of the British government at an early 
stage of the negotiation, made it manifest that it had 
warmly and fully embraced the scheme. The de- 
elaration made by its minister at Washington to our 
government before it had fairly commenced, (a copy 
of which was left at the department of state after [ 
entered on its duties), left not a doubt on that point. 
It indeed, as well as avowed it, by declaring that 
Great Britain desired to see slavery abolished in 
Texas and throughout the world, and that she was 
using constant efforts to effect it, by inference, that 
she was using her influence and diplomacy with 


Texas, on condition that they should abolish slavery. 

I saw in this declaration, thus formally made to 
our government, a confirmation of what 1 believed 
to be her scheme of policy in connection with Texas, 
from other but less conclusive evidence in my pos- 
session. Isaw also clearly, that whether it should 
succeed or not, depended on the fact whether Texas 
should or should not be annexed; and that if it sue- 
ceeded, its inevitable consequences would be the 
| final consummation of her great and deep design, to 
be followed by the dissolation of the south, the pros- 
tration of the commerce and prosperity of the con- 
tinent, with a monopoly on her part of the great 
tropical products of sugar, coffee, rice, tobacco, and 
cotton, which are almost exclusively, as far as this 


Mexico to agree to recognize the independence of 
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AMERICAN CHEESE. The rapid increase af 
important item of the dairy, at the west. jc : oh 
ishing. Last year, the aggregate value of m on. 
mount that passed through the N. York canals ae 
the Hudson river, was over one million ani a and 
dollars. We gather tha following statistics in = 
tion to cheese, from the canal office records = 
bany: Al. 

' Arrived at the Hudson river. 


1834 Ibs. 6,340 009 
1835 9.586.000 
1836 14,060.009 
1837 15,560 000 
1838 13,810.000 
1839 14,530,000 
1840 18,820 419 
1841 14,170.000 
1842 19,004 000 
1843 23.334 .000 
1844 


26,674,500 





Tosacco. Value of tobacco exported from the 
United States, from 1835 to 1844, both inclusive. 








the state department, were performed under great 
difficulties and embarrassments. Nothing, indeed, | 
but the magnitude of the questions involved in the’ 
negotiations in reference to Texas and Oregon, with 
the difficulties and embarrassments encircling them, | 
and the unanimous call of the country to take charge | 
of the negotiations, could have induced me to leave 
my retirement and return to public life. Besides| 


those that were intrinsic, there were many that ry 


of an extraneous character. . 


Among others, the administration was literally ' 


without a party in congress, and very feebly support-. 


continent is concerned, the result of slave labor. 

Seeing all this, the question presented to me was 
how shall the declaration of the British government 
be met? Shall it be silently passed over, leaving an- 
nexation to be urged on other and different grounds, 
or shall it be directly or boldly met and exposed? 

Jt is not in my nature to hesitate between such al- 
ternatives. My conviction is deep, that truth, ho: 
nesty and plain dealing is the true policy on all oc- 
casions in the management of public affairs, including 
diplomatic, and | resolved, without hesitation, to take 
them as my guides on this memorable occasion.— 


Quantity. Value. 
1835 hhds. 91,353 $8 250,077 
1836 109,442 10.058 649 
1837 100,232 5.795.940 
1838 100,563 7,392.29 
1839 78.095 9 832.943 
1840 119,494 9 883.967 
1841 147 828 12,576,703 
1842 158,710 9.540.750 
1843 94,454 4.650.939 
1844 163,043 8,397,215 
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. le after. 
ed by the people; and the presidential question was | The defeat of this deep laid scheme; the success rd ‘ Binerw of tobacco from New Orleans to foreizn 


pending, which experience had taught me overruled 
in a great measure all others 

The negotiation in reference to Texas first claim-' 
ed my attention, because it was the most pressing and : 
could not be delayed without hazard. In order to avoid | 





the difficulties and embarrassments which I appre-! am individually concerned, your approbation, that of 


hended from the presidential election, I resolved to| 
keep aloof from the party politics of the day, and es- 


annexation, (as may now be almost certainly said), 


the vindication of the great institution on which our 
safety depends, and the rescue of the commerce of 


the continent from the grasp of commercial munopo- 
ly, have been the result, and I may add, as faras [ 


the meeting you represent, and if J may judge from 
indications, nearly of the whole country now, of my 


| ports. 
Great Britain 
France 
North of Europe 


China 


1835. 


South of Europe and 


1841. 
3,934 9.960 20,665 
1,460 5,878 6,812 
4,943 2,438 8,040 


The exportation in 1843 was for only nine months, 
which is the cause of the small quantity and the 
great difference between that and the year before or 


1844. 
22.523 
1i,104 
20,178 


1,881 2,860 5,645 14,349 


pecially from questions relating to the election, and | course. 


Production of tobacco in the United States, with 


to use my efforts to induce the candidates not to com- 
mit themselves against annexation. I had fittle ap- 
prehension that Mr. Van Buren would, as a great 


majority of his friends with general Jackson at their | 


head, had declared for it. The positionof Mr. Clay 
was different. The masses of his friends in the north 
opposed it, which ] feared would sway him. In order 
to prevent it if possible, I saw some of his most pro- 
minent friends, with whom I was on friendly terms, 
and used every argument | could with them, to ex- 


ert their influence to prevent him from coming out} 


But at the time the approbation was not so unani 
mous. Denunciatious then, loud and deep, fell on 
my head. 


I was charged with introducing a new local sub- 
| ject of little importance into the Texas issue, with 
the base design of injuring the prospect of one of the 
presidential candidates, and of dissolving the union? 
And many, who did not go as far, even southern men 
whose all was at stake, thought that I acted injudi- 
ciously in introducing the slave question and giving 
itsuch prominence; that it was calculated to have 
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the exportation and average ralue of each \hd. ex- 
ported. 
Average value 





azainst it. had a party effect and to drive off some of the party 
It was all in vain. His letter in opposition soon| who were not sound on the subject of abolition, or 
after appeared, and Mr. Van Buren’s followed short-; who desired to obtain the votes of abolitionists. But 
ly after, most unexpectedly to me. { pass them without remark or comment now, when 
Their effect was great. Mr. Clay’s friends were) time and experience and the approbation of the 


rallied against it to a man, although the great body] country sanction the wisdom of the course | adopt- 
of them in the west and south, were strongly dispos-| ed. 


Production Exportation — per hid. 

in U.S. in U.S. exported 

1832 bhds. 133,507 106,806 $06 13 
| 1833 103,941 83.153 69 29 
| 1834 109,974 87,979 74 96 
1835 117,941 94.353 87 O01 
1836 136,802 109.442 91 53 
1837 125,290 100,232 57 82 
1838 125,741 100,598 73 48 
1839 93,744 78,995 124 4 
1840 149.355 119,484 81 05 
1841 184,785 147,828 86 09 
1842 194 695 158,710 60 12 
1843 185,731 94.454 49 25 
1844 151,705 163,043 90 12 








ed to support it, and not a few of the prominent 
openly committed in its favor. 

It was different with Mr. Van Buren’s. 
body of his supporters remained firm in its support; 
but an active, influential and not an inconsiderable 
number adhered to his course. Indeed, the stand 
taken by the selected candidates of the two great 
parties, with the influence of the presidential ques- 
tion and the feebleness of the administration in con- 
gress and the country, seemed, for a time, to render 
the prospect of success almost hopeless. 

To these cause of opposition there must be taken 
into consideration another, to realize the difficulties 
and embarrassments that stood in the way of the suc- 
cessof the measure. I allude to abolition. It may 
indeed, be truly regarded as the main spring which 
put the others in motion. 

The abolition party in the north and west had 
taken an early and decided stand against it, and 
gone so faras to adopt measures to influence the 
party in Great Britain, and through them the British 
government to oppose it, as the most effectual means 
of abolishing slavery in the U. States and through 
out’ the continent. The scheme was to abolish slavery 
in Texas as the most certain means of doing so in 
the United States, and that of doing it throughout 
the continent. To consummate this grand and well 
laid scheme, it was indispensable that Texas should 
be prevented from being annexed to the Union; while 


the only possible way to defeat it and prevent the | 


mighty consequences which would flow from it, was 
the annexation of Texas. 


The absorbing character of the negotiation in re- 
ference to Texas, did not so engross my attention as 


The great, to neglect that of Oregon. As svon as the former was 


sufficiently dispatched and the business of the depart- 
ment brought up, I entered on that. I left it in an 
unfinished state, and as it is still pending, I am not 
at liberty to speak of the course I took in reference 
to it; but [ trust, when it comes to be made public, 
it will not be less successful in meeting your ap- 
probation and that of the country generally. It is 
a subject not without great difficulties; and I feel as- 
sured | shall be pardoned for expressing a hope that 
it may be so conducted by those to whose hands it ig 
entrusted to finish the negotiation, as to bring it toa 
successful and satisfactory termination, and thus 
avoid an appeal to arms. Neither country can pos- 
sibly gain any thing by such an appeal, or can pos- 
\ sibly desire it if it can be honorably avoided. 
, In conclusion, I assure you and through you those 
, you represent, that it would afford me great pleasure 
jie partake of the public dinner you have tendered 
me in their name, of furming the personal acquaint- 
}ance of my numerous friends in your city; but it is 
|not row in my power. It is probable, however, J 
‘shall visit my son who resides in your state next 
autumo; aod in that event, [ will make it a point to 
visit Mobile, when I shall be happy to meet you and 
all 7 friends. 
| With great respect, yours truly, 
y yee j.'C. CALHOUN. 

To Percy Walker, Thomas Holland, Thomas Me. 
| Gran, Wo. KR, Hallet, & J. A. Campbell, esqr. 
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New Orreans tRape. Comparative exports of 20" 
and molasses from lst September, 1343, to Ist fy 
1844, and from 1st September, 1844, to 1st Muy, 1 

This year. Year previous 


Hhds. molasses 100,910 30,600 
Bbis. molasses 9,025 1.437 
Ahds. sugar 15,783 > . 
Bois. sugar 92,606 40,18; 


Exports of flour, pork, bacon, lard, beef, lead, whiskey, 








and corn. Year previous 
This year. Ae 
Flour, bbls. 950,932 tyr 
| Fork, do. 170,673 sd tbe 
| Bacon, bhds. 9,626 hy 
| Lard, kegs 423,702 eee 
Beef, bbls. 21,028 a3 974 
Lead, pigs, 418,353 ert 
Whiskey, bbls. 26.235 35,708 
Corn, sacks 100,600. 
Imports of foreign merchandise into New Ur, 
This year. a M3 
Coffee, Cuba, bags 3,570 =.) 939 
Coffee, Rio, bags 161.699 “ 977 
Sugar,Havana,bx’s 2,602 939 735 
Salt, Liver’l. sacks 357,115 564 850 
Salt, T. J. bushels 518,407 _ busice of 0!" 
Exports from the port of New York, exes: 64,999 
; January, ° . ¥ #59), 639 
February, : . 9.417.202 
Match, . ° : 9 459,053 
April, ° " , 9,397, 66 


} ToMay24 - . ‘ 
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Crease of thi, 
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lon and a halt 
atistics jp rela. 
records at A}. 


v. 
6,340 009 
9.586.000 
1 4 060.009 
15,560 009 
13,810.000 
14,530,000 
18,820 a9 
14,170.000 
19 004 000 
23.334 000 
6 ,674,5u0 


ried from the 
h inclusive. 
Value. 

$8 250,077 

10,058 649 

5.795.940 

7,392.99 

9 832.943 

9.883.967 

12,576,703 

9.540.750 

4.650.939 

_ 8,397,215 

ly Nine months, 

lantity and the 

year before or 


cans to foreign 


1841. 1944, 
20,665 22.523 
6,812 11,104 
8,040 20,173 


5,645 14,349 
sd States, with 
each ihd. ex- 


Average value 
n per hd. 
exported, 
$56 13 
69 29 
74 96 
87 01 
91 53 
57 82 
73 48 
124 47 
81 05 
86 09 
60 12 
49 25 
90 12 


xports of sugar 
3, to Ist May, 
Ast May, 154. 
Year previous. 
30,600 
1,427 
3,409 
40,147 
lead, whiskey; 


Year previou: 
191,294 
374,482 

17 879 
791,263 
31,879 


Fear previo 
50,145 
152.932 

6.277 

939,739 
964,850 

sive of spec 

1,464,959 

820,639 

b 317,202 

459,003 

397,66! 
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Quses® cheese into Great Britain: 


we are sure 
four times t 
‘ach qual to the celebrated 
‘yn cheese & ¢ 
rier Q5c. per 1b. is obtained, whilst 
jmerieaD js sold at 13c. only.” 





JypoRT OF TEA INTO THE U. States 


cants 


do 
pita from China. 


‘ire import of teas 


We now annex 


Eneranp. Official returns of the im- 


pees ” From Eurepe. From America: Total. 
wl. Cut. Cwt. 
254,995 15,164 270,149 
1 165,614 14,098 ‘179.712 
2 ygg'992—S42'312S179,310 
jun 160,654 53,115 213,760 
He iter writer remarks upon the foregoing: **To 
yy Americans we say—send to this country nothing 


ood article—introduce more color into it, and 
196 that in another year England will use 
he quantity of its previous consumption. , 
ter of this has now upon his table an Ame-! 


Stilton,” for 
this excellent 


. In the Mer- 


‘Magazine for March 1845, were published full 
ficial tables of the export of tea into Great 


the compara- 











seasons commencing July 1, 1842-43, and ending received $3,348,072; France and her dependencies 


July 1, 1843-44: | 


1842-43. 1843-44. | 
Young Hyson 86,052 chests 77,099 chests | 
Hyson 15,759 do. 8,008 do. | 
Twankey & Skin 25,223 do. 26,138 do. 
Gunpowder 10,725 do. 6,001 do. 
Imperial 8.806 do. 4.841 do. 
Congeu & Souchong 44,450 do. 44,133 do. 
Pawchong 10,502 do. 13,069 do. 
Pecco 1,063 do. 1,243 do. 
Ooleng 1,390 do. — 1,380 do. 








Total Ist July, 
Total number of lbs. 


203,970 do. 182.872 do. 


14,357,264 do. 





CorToN, TOBACCO,LARD AND CHEESE. The cotton 
exported from the United States during the year 
ending on the 30th of June, 1844, was $54 063,591. 
Of this amount nearly forty millions were sent to 
Great Britain, and about ten millions to France.— 





The tobacco exported during the same period was 





$1,219,044: Holland and her dependencies $1 275.337- 
The rice exported during the year was valued at 
$2,182,468; and the total exports of all domestic ar- 
ticles during the same time amounted to $99,715,179. 

The exportations of lard from the United States 
during the year ending on the 30th of June, 1844, 
amounted in quantity to 25.746 355 !bs. an increase, 
compared with 1842, of 5,633,958 Ibs: The expor- 
tations of cheese were 7,343,145 Ibs—an increase 
over those of 1842 of 4,886,438 Ibs. 





INTERCOURSE. Itis estimated in a southern pa- 
per that from forty to sixty thousand southerns visit 
the northern states every summer, and that they 
spend the sum of $12,000,000, exclusive of the out- 
lays for clothing, furnsture, &c. 





Boston 1ck TRADE. The total amount of ice ex- 
ported from Boston for the year ending May 3ist, 
was 48,339; tons, of which 4,069 tons went to Cal- 
cutta, 1,188 to Barbadoes, 1,249 to Havana, 1,862 to 





intothe United States during valued at $8 397,282. England and her dependencies | Kingston, 1,659 to Liverpool, and 22,244 to N. O. 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS DURING THE LAST FISCAL YEAR. 


The following table has been compiled with great 


re fr 
wd navigation of the United States, 


nding June 34th, 1844.” | 


om the “‘annual statement of the commerce 


for the year 


It shows, at a glance, 


the amount of the prineipal articles of exports the 
wih and manufacture of the United States, and 
i) what countries they have been respectively ex- 
ried; and also a lineal view of the amount in value 


which each country has taken from us. 


The “‘an- 


wal statement” gives this information, but under a 
much more diffuse and less convenient form. Our 


ble, however, contains a most imp 


ortant feature 


which is not to be found in the Treasury document; 





and that is, a view, in a single line, of our export 
trade in articles of domestic growth and manufac- 
ture with each country with which we have com- 
mercial intercourse. 

We have also added a statement of the exports of 
lard and cheese, two articles of domestic produce 
which are very rapidly rising into great importance. 
We have given the export of 1342, because the Trea- 
sury document for 1843 contained the returns for nine 
months only, and there was no means of arriving ata 
correct comparison of the entire year. The exporta- 
tion of lard has increased during the two years about 
25 percent. England and her two dependencies took 


in 1844, nearly five and three quarter millions of 
pounds more than was taken in 1842, whilst France 
and her depondencies diminished more than two and 
a half millions of pounds. The exportation of Ame- 
rican cheese increased during the two years from two 
and a half millions to seven and one third millions of 
pounds, or nearly 300 per cent. The exportation to 
Great Britain and her colonies alone has increased, 
since 1842, more than four millions of pounds. 

This table affords much information of the most 
important description to all classes of our citizens, 
and condenses the sum and substance of more than 
forty pages of the official document. [Nat Intel. 




















LEADING ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE EXPORTED DURING THE YEAR ENDING THE 30TH JuNE, 1845. 






























































| | Animal | | Manu- All other ; 
Vegetable| food §| Derived) Derived) factur-| Other |arti-les §| | 
COUNTRY. Cotton. | Tobacco.| Rice. | food and lwe an-| from the from the} «8s of | manu-|non enu| Total. Totes. 
bread stf.; imals sea. | forest. jcolion, | faciures.|meraled. 
Russia 241454 3789) 63475) — 33uU} = 2340! 15606] =: 700} =: 95413 755| 414882|/| co wo 
Prussia. ; , ~ 31567} — 263} 131083) 28901] — 1282 1510} 194606)| 5 O42: « 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark and dependencies 101946) 117674) 90771 414820 130933 85155 5365] 42465 114213 11157! 1165805]; = Nie 3 
Hanse Towns ‘ . 432687) 1611337) 25654 8036 2975t 952793 175372 . 284 70172 37504!) 3174483) é eo F. 
Holland and dependencies 228520} 1275691| 15002} 127771) 8655;| 642447) 365792} 66219] 72882 15775| 2986652/| Sef, 
Belgium ; \ 760301| 145347] 248074 15) 54814) 130327/ 351147] 3621] 103175 4860 Is5z571|/ BSS 3 
England and dependencies 39695749] 3347072] 46200%| 5314525/3630589) 58536 )198461¢| 232507] 1443187] 2118460/58737307|| 3 § § 
ante endl ‘An 9900039] 1219044] 32667] 248969) 767997] 318153) 810405) . 6335) 198403} 28189|13724237|| 3 = 25 
Spain and do 89916i] 155462) 337122, 402722) 793098} 627410 1372365) 78230) 815334) 148796) 5632683 BOs... 
Portugal and do : ~~ 4725| 29721 25956) 19775 6026) 92531) 11234 30320 5482} 9268,0! Sis. 
uly, Sardinia, and Sicily 228737| 85720) 2945 1904; 2890) 8474) 25099 432) 119491 11020} 486712! S$ is 
Triesie, &c. ; 1008038} 192585) 3594 6} 2544) = 3524! 7310 30} 32583 6427) 1257286),  BSic $ 
Turkey, Levant, &c. 1337 1219} — 726, 1001} 3336) 1662] 104614) 67822 4423, 186139} G=>@s 
Hayti _ 10385} 26540} 212015) 227503) 241803] 45567] 124733) 114945] 79506! 1052807/| SS Ne 
Texas 11200} = 3296} = 292} 12057}, 2038) 2834! 4387] 69307] 77637 ~—:13397] 196447, BASS 
Mexico 552750 424] 6707) 15497e! cr art sana 115494 202604 21834) 1292752|} 8 Soom 
Central Republic of J be am 948| — 699% 49 132 64] 49166) 32185 11643] 103377/| 3.429 
New et <ttiepane ti wh 650| 15983 1033] 6332| 4941] 6653] 35427} 632] 75621 Foes 
Venezuela bs 5240) 4516! 144695} 37710} 8164} 18868] 36339] 171190 15850} 442491|/} SN gy 
Brazil : ones 10540} 8253) 1514644) 82909} 25120) 54100| 434068! 191324 35449! 240¥418||} 2] x 
Cisplatine Republic 1442} 10280} 31195} 215109) 31270) 2579) 26877] 9948] 53279 12264) 394266), HS & 
Argentine Republic ii. 1038} 39734) 410s3| 4775] 393] 19395] 37373] 79000 18962] 245339] Sie 
Citi cht 6411} 12018) 28463) 40571) 6953] 15009] 436177} 293093 17951] $56645|| Sa & 
Peru wer dest on 2570) 1917, — 4x9| 2935 6002 201] 14053) $8 = 
Chinn oes ~“ “ 305} 34202) 44165) 7491! 169301] 650931] 177031{ 26597] Lilou23|/| of © 
All other places ows 189035} 104775) 125097| 7363.) 43762) 127017) 327655] 380021 83752] 1419778) S32 = 
$5406250 1 |\*8397252!2182465! 9056969 |614937 ¥| 335050 I |y5057 122595780 t5080854| 2726761 I9TNSLTY 
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LARD AND CHEESE, 1842 anp 1844. 
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COUNTRY. 





Russia 

Prussia ‘ 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark and 
anse ‘l'owns 


Holland and dependencies 
clgium 


Ngland and dependencies 
race and do 

Spain and do 

Portugal and do 

aly, Sardinia, and Sicily 
neste, &c. 


nitkey, Levant, &c. 
‘ay . 

eXag 
Mexico ; 

ehiral Republic of A ica 
New Granode : mee: 
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raz . 
A blatine Republic 
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China 

All other places 
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Lard. Cheese. 

1842. 1844. 1842. ls44. 
ibs. ius. — 5304 
os 4211 
413628 375559 61092 62032 
— 27596 — 11930 
101346 17.203 3093 20170 

24556 765719 — 2472 
4174026 9785693 1916263 6206025 
8498 i9u 6844535 3077 43202 
5691950 6823373 QT 5127 505347 

18525 12430 9071 14611 

2557 -- — 3560 
os -- — 10013 
1095 — 2157 736 
343045 436453 76252 129310 
22969 6711 5035 326 
137440 603518 1V0i21 28585 
1254 259 507 2103 
1077 2510 4275 4049 
37765Y 370172 6335 95452 
213177 33407¥9 ISi7o 90303 
500 35912 oo 2oll4 
954 8032 _ 11196 
28975 75325 32480 210380 
ons -_ 117} 40686 

4920} 60417 31203 73584 

20102397 25746355! 2456607 | 7343145 
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The monthly meeting of this society, held at the 
Historical Rooms, on Thursday evening, June 5th, 
was wellattended, and the proceedings were of un- 
usual interest. 

The record of the last meeting having been read 
by the recording secretary, and approved, donations 
for the library and cabinet were announced by ihe 
librarian as having been received since the last re- 
port, from Gen. J. Spear Smith, James Howard, 
Exsq-, Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, John Murphy, American 
Statistical Association, Jacob B. Moore, John D. 
Toy, Charles F. Mayer, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, P. W. Loury, and Thomas Donaldson. 

The gentlemen proposed at the last meeting as 
candidates for active membership, were unanimous- 
ly elected; and the following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated for active membership, to be balloted fur at 
the next meeting: George M. Gill, Joseph Robin- 
son, Alexander Fisher, Carroll! Spence, and Dr. 
Mackall. e 

The corresponding secretary announced the re- 
ception of letters of acknowledgement from Hon. 
Edward Everett, of London, Hon. Henry Wheaton, 
Berlin; Hon. A. H. Everett, New York; Prof. B. 
Silliman, New Haven; Robert Walsh, Esq. Paris; 
Peter Force Esq,, Washington; and Mans. Alexandre 
Vattemare, Paris; elected honorary members of this 
society, 
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From M. Vattemare’s long and very interesting 
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- rate portfoli oh : ; 
' pra oe het extracts are made, both on ac- | tion ot genes orton. stron oe f snepeet ei pe.qnuree of eanotion eneseds a 
3 : ‘ ’ 4 g > 
=e oO thai¢ local reference, and as indicative of | from necessity, be easily resto d to it pA ie Stal aMetealereeed eateraah av pe a 
| he writer’s unabated zeal in the good cause ofuni-| I have, I ar ‘nt red to its proper place. | iron to be consumed in this b rage quantity — 
ting distant states and scientific bodies in an intel-|tion of A Rosen sure, in my large American collee-| Agriculture: also requires ~—e of our trade desir’ 
1 hee ~ aay y confederacy, by means of th> similar alemeedt Mie cotee™ of upwards of 24| which must this year, and for manuerable Supp gctive 
ree exchange of books, documents, wo : : other papers, which timej|b ly i LY Succeed; is 4 
| , rks of art, | has not allowed : e} be greatly increased, from the j; teding g tbls 
| apéclownn of tatural bislors, hac ed me to select; [ shall, as I discover | are taking place in agri © Improvements ; me 
: ; ' them, add to the Y ing place in agricultura Ments th #0 
| ‘ Nothing, my dear sir, could have been better cal- cation and ce besser and as the classifi. these circumstances be added » Machinery, If tberel 
. culated to ots an adequate idea of the high minded | readily placed with hy will admit of their being | an increasing population, not on} 6Xtra demas of the 
liberality of your fellow citizens than the splendid | culty i P Ay e rest, there will be no diffi-| bers, but in wealth d MY 1 point of stale | 
presents made ty. iherrity of Balti piendid | culty in there being received at different times be ‘admi and general prosperity ; Penns, 
of Paris. It y of Baltimore to the city} With a sincerce hope that these vol per admitted that @ greater amountof jr, ot ™ ’ 
aris. It has produced admiration and surprise; | in developing the public and © volumes may aid | quired both in this and other TOD Will be | your ® 
| for our countrymen have been able to judge by these | affairs and i i public and private history of our | ever yet been known. ountries, than | cons 
specimens of the advanced state of sci istinguished persons connected with| It has b begin 
; ankle pete spioe egy ate of science, arts, | them, I commit them to the care of th . ' een urged, that high prices of ¥ 
! idustry, and civilization in the United States, of | remain, my dear sir the soviety, and} will soon have the effect of increas OL any arti ear 
which, I am almost ashamed to acknowledge, they ete amo obed’t serv't., tion of that commodity. This i Tees tie prod - 
had no conception before this. Ci invdtiod oF Wan. 7A a ag ’ GILMOR. =| but it will not fully, and at ali sick, evn a 
ie . H . . . 9 a 0 , s ‘ i ie . 8, wi ‘ . J 
“This crouse from your city bas given rise:here to,| Showslg: resolved, that the thanks pe was unani mediately apply to iron; for the erection " not ; = : 
such friendly feelings, that the cily council has re-| presented to Mr. Gilmor, for the sateen poy be/ naces and machinery, the sinking of are new f distric 
solved that a special room be exclusively devoted to resting deposit nisde b ie e and inte-| and the forming of railways to bring th oal mi “have 
gifts of alike nature, from cities of the U. States; Ofiarles F. Mayer Es bavi _ {the point at which they are requi d, iver nt f 
to the city of Paris. Thus the Hotel de Ville, the bacete phidel and. gecloglent yee .. we large a quantity of iron, as to alee itecn™ andi 
most splendid edifice of the metropolis of tt civic l! . : description o ary-| forthe time. Anott! €n Scarg weg 
. ie civi-|Jand, by David Ridgely, E hie holner Cause which t : 0 
lized world, Will become the saan metal gely, Esq. which was, on moej nish the producti fj > WHICH terds to dip from 
oe seat of a permanent, tion, referred to a committee of th : production of iron while high prj { 
vie ; ree; . ) gh prices Jocate 
o_o of American genius, and give the most | Charles F. Mayer, Benjamin H. Latrobe re rs the advance of wages to workmen always he hanna; 
striking proofs of my beloved country’s sympathy | Streeter. ’ - &, | lo prosperous times, for a miner wil a 
towards our young, beautiful, and nat oat. A a week when he earns only 2s | work six q where 
“The city council of Paris eee te iso up lan ietpeut ald opletten A rae i. esq. giving| or four days when he kts one Ta ; pe 
‘ni : oy irited account ¢ qs : ; - OF 0S. a day, on eve 
the friendly intereourse, so happily begun. between (ed with an dat beeia -* ee a frat demand for labor in the forming of the skill, a 
our two cities, has ordered another collection of |ing of the Viceroy’s Palace, by the po teban ie nes of railway, in tuoneling and embankin have t 
books and illustrated works to be selected among the | 1624. pes populace, in| also draw from the mining districts a Ss it 
duplicates of the cily library, for th a ‘ O.C. Tif: | Of population, which would oth large amo ne 
ai : , brary, for the purpose of be- .C. Tiffany, Esq. chairman . oe ac uid otherwise have } jsts ap 
_ ing presented to the city of Baltimore. And thus, | Solicitation, snioutibed that ‘he wi em oki employed in the Kindred Branch of mining. orders 
a @ system of exchange of useful works and good feel- wards the erection of a building to na ne te ae may be a matter of some interest in the pre The 
ay: ing Is now established between us, provided Balti- the Baltimore Library Company and the Tmeatet |S aie . ihe iron trade, to attempt to reduce to turing 
: —_ will, as | doubt not, remain in the same noble Society, tiad reached the sum of $16,000. storica eosee e ages of iron likely to be made and rapid 1 
| oe and praise wor thy disposition, of which its corpora- The society then adjourned to the Ist Thursd i MRE rea y Pans and W 8h sottie lahee vania, 
He tion took the initiative. of September next. wursday | sisted Ly practical men, the following table has} duced 
‘ ~ “In the ae the books for the city of | sesame coun up: ig oy prowuc 
ye altimore, will be found, ‘1’ Histoire de la legislation Pr re er ne ED Fe tee Og Ce in England and Wales there | 
Hae des peuples,’ a most interesting work im iso vols, ee a 1844, . 856, ces al 
| Bvo. by the Jate Lord High Chancellor of France | Th Iron produced in Scotland in 1844, 354 . works 
ke ihe Marguis de Pastoret, with a beautiful engraved | uf ere never was perhap, a period ssince the man- i: barre. 
¥ portrait and a medal of the author. This work |i thin o of iron assumed any degree of importance Total tons for Great Britain, 1844, 1210. countr 
yy (uot to be bought) I take the liberty of presenting ae eand country, in which the prospects of long con- 9 Estimated consumption for 1845. ibe The re 
ig the Maryland Historical Society, in behalf of hel prosperity in this great branch of our staple 000 miles of railways to be made in 75 feet 
He present Marquis de Pastoret, son of the late chancel- paene are based on such certain anticipations as at 1845 and 1846—say half in 1844 con- 90 and 
> * jor, one of our most accomplished noblemen, and a fected sere moment. lhe years of high prices and tracted for— two sh 
es member of the Institute ot France. At some fu-_ sn96 te whith the oct were 1817, 1818, 1825, and 1,000 miles of railway, 250 tons per mile is cont 
ess ture poriod 1 shall have the honor of transmitting | ayerage pg ogy prices of pig ivon were, upon an A per rails, ; 250,( den’s | 
ae other works, which | trust will be found worthy the | y + which i , and £7 10s. respectively; but the nd for loss of one fifth in converting large | 
RE i acceptance of your enlightened society.” Septet i i was put at those periods do not 1 nit = Iron rails, 50, furnaci 
tae Sal iis tat bs o have borne outa sufficient caus miles of railway require “1 , 
a Reg Anant a9 I o> Med then read the foliowing great advances in price which were then ae And lost in pan 3 a Spe =e + ae 
Riih very valuable deposit on eae oat “oldeideh anes a | Votil euey Sanerey®s) for so many thousands of tong, 20" required for railways in progress : ed on ; 
E rious papers, | are required, were almost unknown in this and passed in 1844 : d , 
af abuutone hundred and twenty in number, relating | other country, and the many uses to whi , it i@ ae | Hon for wagons, stati ngi - a >: 
to American affairs, and especially to the history of| plied were either littl Tans oo ear it Op et a eee ae 
Maryland: y 4 , ither little understood or very sparingly &c., computed for inspection of rail- numbe 
Baltimore, 5th J; . adopted. Thus fire proof buildings, and the general way companies’ accounts, that each power 
ie : imore, Sth June, 1845. | introduction of iron into both public edifices and mile of railway requires 300 tons per tons pe 
pa te: miTH, Esq., * private houses and mansions, which carry off so large mile above the weight of permanent The ye 
“ resident of the Historical Society of Maryland: | ® quantity of our present supply, were little known rails and chairs—1,000 miles will then iron ar 
Sir: It is with much satistaction that 1 am able to a few years ago, but the great feature at present is give 300,4 found | 
deposit with the society the valuable and interesting the employment of iron in ship building—that is, Export in 1844, 460,000 tons—say, from estima 
papers which accompany this note, relating chiefly constructing both steam and sailing vessels entirely the increase of railways abroad, and emplor 
to ihe history of Maryland both before and since the of iron. the remission of duties on iron by The 
revolution, and incidentally to that event, as well as On a careful examination, the building of iron} *0™e of the continental states, it will full op 
to the allairs of other coionies, They are particu- vessels does not appear likely to be of a temporary be anew 
larly interesting with respect to the French war of | nature, from the following facts which came under General consumption of iron in Great buildir 
; 1756; being chiefly official letters and documents | the writer’s own observation, Seven years ago, four Britain (exclusive of railways,) in bar roads | 
; relating to it. sailing vessels were built for the company trading{ f°" castings, water and gas pipes, in contra: 
lhe whole are contained in three large quarto from an out port to London. Three of them were| Steam engines, and the whole hardware for the 
eases bound as volumes, and classified, arranged and built of wood, and one was constructed of iron. At of the country, y, furnac 
numbered to the best of my ability, but no doubt the dissolution of the company last year, tliese ves- a is soon 
, imperfectly, in consequence of my anxiety for some hee were solj—the three wooden ones bringing one Total tons, 1 808, 90 ton 
limit past lo have them ready to present before the | half of their original cost, while the iron one was If this statement, in any way, is near the truth, tons p 
suspension of the monthly meetings of the society. found to have suffered so little, and to have cost so shall have a deficency of nearly 500,000 tons ol! Ing on 
__Inclosed is a list of the contents of each volume small a sum in repairs, thatshe was sold for very which must cause the suspension of many great P the tay 
in a general form, not a catalogue raisonne, which it nearly the precise sum of her first cost. These facts, lic works. It is possible that from the exertion of loss 
deserved, but which atmy time of life 1 was unable se many others of similar character, give such | CU" iron-masters, a greater quantity may be pros 9,970 « 
to accomplish. 1 therefore take the liberty of re- a character to iron vessels, and are beginning to be ed than j,330,000 tons, but it cannot be matert would 
i questing that the list may be read before the society Ne well understood and appreciated, that there is| STeater than what has been computed. eo! three | 
which will serve to point out the several subjects pg A an iron ship building yard in the kingdom circumstances, however, it cannot be denied " iron 7, 
and matters, so as to enable any member disposed to oo is Same employed, aud where inquiries for} °" trade is most prosperous and that ils Pe 800d i 
investigate or refer to itto know where it may be |; nh vessels are not daily being made, and they- jus- flourishing state is not only certain of being P of wh 
jound ior private satisfaction or with a view to pub- a our Opinion, that within a few years there will nent for some years, but more likely hen we class. 
lic information. - no . aces a of any other material.— at any former period. [ Mining ou In \ 
“Stina, ; overnment seems so fully convinced of the) . cou 
As this collection of rare documents, which form-| riority over timber frigates that Fageel ey . »- York Expr and 4 
eda material part of uy American Autograph col- |} ing constructed of iron in Lond mid na LB = 7 From the New Toe on gee be ’ 
ection, isof ec 7 j » “4 ‘ on, Liverpoo irk. ‘HE IRON TRADE OF THE UNITED en 
sre li vile: ong ane Sor in every point of enhead, and Glasgow, for public service, and the | advices by the steamer dissipate ali hopes 0 ° the de 
permitted selfish A. la ap a Ob gg [/late increase in the navy estimates seems to point} ther advance in the prices of iron. ‘The ” time t 
; , ' isiderauior outweigh e€ pa-/ out still rf : wi Met are ij] De in j 
ramount right of the public to (haan, "udder the sels, further additions to our war steam ves- tive ope gt prices . this arvuton coll wr 
protection oi this society, | yielded with pleasure ¢ . ee viewed with pleasure by the man my 
that feeling, and only rea ay andr p reto} The cotton trade, under ordinary circumstances, | nies chartered the past winter and previous)y lap 
ae ashes ~ tha society, thet oe ae may | takes about one sixth of the iron made in this coun-| roads can now be built ata great reduction Thee 
deposits, from whatever Praag Bs, all similar] try annually in machinery, arising from the ordinary] recently anticipated expenses. jor will | in this 
hr esl an-net 10 endenant anit natad thom con aie phe od of steam engines, boilers, new mills, | manufacturers be losers, as the present ot an inn 
' y j and the substitution of new andi ’ ne WD , 
quarter; especially as these papers are loose in sepa-| for the old. But tue number of ng looms, &c.,| large and increasing profits. For — rofitadle the in 
i er of new mills at present | business has afforded one of the mos P oe is 
ave | 
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Under the present, water, in this city, whose extensive iron foundries, derson & Co,—the office of the Kentucky Hemp 



































iron the furnaces and forges of} are in New Jersey. agency, under the direction of Mr. Louis Saunders— 
erable qin sie Ct Ne pier better employed then for} We learn flank the New Haven Palladium that|a number of specimens of AME ont Russian 
Succeeding’ 4bis pants previously. The manufacture of iron is,! Mr. Green’s improvement is inthe process of pud-| hemp, and cordage manufactured oy phen ae 
PTovements _ sone e, more extended than ever. The condition | dling the iron from the pig to the bar. Instead of | aiso a machine for testing the strengt iS the aed 
lachinery, It tthe ironmongers of Pennsylvania, the leading iron | using the pig iron, which costs about $35 per ton,he|age. Yesterday, experiments were made updn this 
Xtra demands 0 


ion, is set forth very forcibly by the | is enabled to use a large portion of the ore, which | machine, the interesting results of which we give 
state of er Tat, production of the U. States last | costs but $20 50 per ro a which he effects, in la-| below, from Mr Saunders, the agent. It will be 
Pens oa esaied at 350,000 tons, all of which was) bor and material, a saving of more than 33 per cent;|seen from the record that the American hemp not 
Feo in addition to the stocks on hand at the! and he gives a far better quality of iron than that|only does not suffer by a comparison with the Rus- 
‘eof the year. The demand for the present | which is obtained from the pig—as much better in| sia hemp, but that, in the tests of the larger cordage, 
begin? uch exceed this amount, as every esta- | appearance as China is better than earthenware.—| it sustained a much greater weight than the Russian 
ar wil o the country is now pushed to its utmost | We have seen and compared the new specimens with| hemp. ‘These facts are of deep interest to Western 
ssc grane pew ones are going into operation dai- iron made in the old way, and lave marked the con- hempculturists and to the entire country. They 
apa pennsylvania an extraordinary impetus has, trast as very great. show conclusively that as good an article, (if not 
so ip n tothe business. ‘Our numerous iron Mr. Green’s secret consists chiefly in mixing a| better), of water rotted hemp, can be furnished by 
oe" as says the authority to which we refer, | composition with his ore, while in a molten state, by | the farmers of the Valley of the Mississippi as can 
{ new coal min fist ned new life and energy; and the groan-! which the carbon is more rapidly exhausted than it| be obtained from Russia, from whence our govern- 
8 the minerals ee i hty engines and the light of glowing fur-| is under the old process; and the iron is thus, in half | ment heretofore have obtained all their naval sup- 
ied, involves me ot ralling mills can almost be heard and seen | the time, left tougher and finer. plies of hemp. 
er it even scarg yageg establishment to another, so thickly are they | — We understand that the mode of curing hemp by 
ich terds to dig oc ings long the Wyoming valley and the Susque- SCOTCH PIG IRON TRADE. the Messrs. Andersons is peculiar. It is neither 
igh prices pre qomobret g in many other sections of the state, | Exported from Liverpool to foreign Tons. steamed nor water rotted, but broken fromthe stack. 
0 always incidg hanna valuable deposites of rich iron ore have been| _ ports, . ‘ ° ‘ 33,000 | The sample of their hemp which we saw, cured by 
ks ~ pins he the same activity is perceptible, marked | Used in home consumption, 219,000 , their process, were very superior in appearance to 
'¥; Out only th 
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5 on every hand by the exhibition of enterprise and | Stock on hand 31st December, 1844, 55,000 | the Russia water rotted, and we believe much stron- 

08. a day, , lishing i suld fi ly | - ger: 

ishing in months what would formerly ’ ; . wit 

ming of the y wT tala couwidered the labor of years. Notwith- Total product of the year, 246,000 | Hemp agency for Kentucky, Louisville, May 16, 1845. 
embanking, | din all this energy and enterprise there still ex~| The lowest number of furnaces in operation atany | Comodore Morris, head of the bureau ot coustruc- a: 

8a large amo pope F ability to supply the demand, so far are the! one time during the year 51; the greatest number 70, | tion and equipment, caused to be sent to this agency re 

rwise have dirt in advance of the production. | which is the number at present in blast. a very periect apparatus for the purpose of testing ee: 
mining. 
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: baad ‘| the twelve months delivered | the quality of hemp; also, a box containing Riga 
he comparatively recent discovery of manufac-| Average price for _bo: | 

Bis iron with anthracite coal, has caused a very here, £2 16 per ton. Rein hemp, and a box containing American water 
rapid increase in the production of iron in Pennsy!-| « Se TE rotted hewp, as samples aero and com- 
yania, which last year, out of the 350,000 tons, pro-| AMERICAN HEMP. parison. The PEARLS AE samples of hemp were 
duced 925,000 tons, and this year will increase her ich sent from the Boston navy yard, and arrived here in 

? A | au 12 ; » : > . . ( 
product to 300,000 tons. In all sections of the state, | The object of the department is to 
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We take from the columns of the National Intel- October las 















Wales there 1s the greatest activity in building new furna- | ligeacer the following interesting article, from the ee ees spat one, Reaaon for” the etoeke ot " oe 
B56 th icala tines lice iou apeitent mill Wilkes. | Louisville y+ » gal A eerie trike get rsteerge Mi oe the navy can with more certainty submit their pro- 1a 
354 ( _ works, the most prominentisa roiling mill at UKeS-' monstrate, as far as they go, that American hemp is | Sn > | 
| os barre. It is one of the largest establishments in the | 94 oood for the use of the navy as the Russian. We |! © cnuna ie bona: oils soak Cer ak LB. 
‘ country, and cost $75,000. Ils size is 280 feet by 184. ‘are highly gratified to perceive that the altention of} ©. age i pa Nay Pats Bi y Lae 
: 1,210, ‘ner 50) fee » 5 The nati factory Sly & : Py | weighed of twenty-five pounds each, and delivered | 
r 1845. The refiners are 5U fect by 59. ie Hal tackory 38 the western people is more actively directed to the /to Mr. Till, a rope maker of this place, (who learn- ‘ 
ade in 75 feet by 44. In the mill are two engines, one of | culture of hemp than it has hitherto been. The i apes i ba Beste), noth ditvdtiens eee “t oe 
5 con- 90 and one G0 horse power. ‘The large one drives| gortije Jands of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, | ee cereal morte’ Lae ts te coud “Aaa ints e | 
two sheet iron mills, forge rolls and hammer; and it} .2 be turned to greater profit by the production of | om P pe i pe, Ry 
r mile is contemplated to add to the machinery one of Bur-) hemp than any other staple. It 1s a crop which re- a whi an 
den’s rotary squeezers. ‘I'he smaller one drives a} quires hard labor at certain seasons, but which can | No. 1. Twenty five pounds American water rotted ey 
erting large merchant mill, a rod and hoop mill, fans for} ». produced with the same number of hands that is | emp, sent from the navy yard, Boston. al 
furnaces, and blowing cylinders for refinery, &c.— necessary to the cultivation of wheat. _ No. 2. Twenty five pounds Riga Rein hemp, sent <a 
chairs, There are 9 heating furnaces and 7 double puddling) ‘Phere is a view of this subject, connected with | from the navy beg Boston. ae 
* furnaces. Attached to one of the refiners, constructs! 4.6 operation of the protective sysiem, which we | No. 3. ‘Twenty five pounds cured and prepared by aed 
gress, ed on a new plan, and capahle of making 20 tous per avail ourselves of the present oceasian to express. | Mr. James Anderson of this piace, intended for naval ae 
day of refined iron, isa melting furnace tapping into | If the production of heinp be protected by a tariff, purposes. ; ‘ a 
tanks, the refinery. ‘The nail machines, twenty-five in} jay a much larger portion of those western states,| No. 4. Twenty five pounds of a good lot of Ken- i) 
f rail- number, are driven by an engine of twenty-five horse | whose soil will produce it, will be devoted to its enl.| tucky dew-rotted hemp. 3 ate 
t each power; they now produce JU tons per week,—15,000 tivation, and therefore a smaller purtion to tobacco,| The waste and iow rolurned by Mr. Tull from No. Bal 
ns per tons per annum, and give employment to 31 mwen.— | The necessary effect will be, that the west wiil not | 1, was 11 Ibs. from No. 2, 63 Ibs. from No. 3, 6 Ibs. vi 
anent The yearly product of these works, in manufactured | furnish sucha surplus of tobbaco as it now does, | {rom No. 4, 10 lbs. > ei 
i} then iron and nails, ineluding all the various kinds of iron | gn4 the supply being diminished, the price will rise.| A piece of bolt rope, intended for 12 inch, made of ee 
found In any market, from nail rods to cable iron, 13 | This argument does not rest on mere theory. It yarns running 26, was pul to the test. oh 
, from estimated at 8,000 tons. The number of hands now | jg strongly exemplified in the history of our diiterent No. 1 broke or parted at 2,705 pounds. ae 
d, and employed in the establishment is 250. . | tariffs. In the year 1833, when the compromise bill! Same of No. 2° do. do: "9556 do ped 
on by The Monteur Iron works, at Danville, are also in passed, the export of tobacco was $3,000 hogsieads,| Same of No. 3. do. do 9 940 an Hi 
it will full operation, and large additions, nearly completed, | which was but little short of the average for some|Same of No. 4 of 1 6-10 in. at 2,415 do 
4 new and extensive rolling mill, 26U feet by 160, is| years previous. That bill took away, step by step,| ‘‘hree thread spun yarn of No. ] broke at 400 Ibe. 
Great building. In addition to extendiag their branch rail-| the protection which had been given to hemp, and, | of No. 2 at 365 Ibs. of No. 3. (hard twisted) at 362 
in bar roads Lo the limestone quarries, they aiso have under | accordingly, the production of tovacco uniformly in-| jbs. of No. 4 at 450 Ibs. 
pes, in contract one hundred and twenty dwelling houses | greased until 1842, when the amount exported was| Marline, two-threaded, No. 1 broke at 132 Ibs. No. 4 
dware for their workmen. ‘There are now four anthracite nearly 159,000 hnds. Now the quantity produced in | 2 broke at 135 Ibs. No. 3 (hard twisted) at 112 Its. 
480) furnaces in constant blast at Danville, and a fifth is, Virginia was not materially increased during these | No. 4 al 155 Ibs. 
Tal is soon to be built. Each of the large furnaces yield | jing years: of course the increase came fromthe} One thread, yarns running twenty-six, No. 1 broke 
1,803, 30 tons weekly, and the smaller ones 50, making 230| woot” We do not pretend that there would have | at 222 Ibs. No-one thread spun gace telieéiie tarenty - 
near the truth, tons per week—and 11,960 tons per year. Deduct~| peen no production of tobacco at the west, if hemp | six, broke at 108 ibs. No. 3, same, at 140 Ibs. No. 4, 
0,000 tons of! lng one-fourth of this amount for casting made at had been properly protected; but we do insist that 
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the taps, will leave in pigs 8,970 tons. Allowing a 
of loss 17 per cent. (and it varies from 15 to 17,) on 
9,970 of pigs in manufacturing it into merchant iron, 
Would be 1,524 tons; so that the product of those 
three furnaces alone in pigs, would yield in merchant | 
iron 7,446 tons, and the same calculation will hold 
g00d in regard to the other furnaces in the vicinity, 
« which there are several, and all of the largest 
Class. 

In Venango county three new furnaces are in the 
Course of erection, together with several in Clarion 
and Armstrong counties. In New York there has 





the western production has been far greater than it 
would have been if hemp had been encouraged. The 
very qualities which adapt the soil to the production 
of the heavy western tobacco, peculiarly fit it for 
the growth of hemp; and we hesitate not to deciare 
our belief, that if the general government wili con- 
tinue to foster the cultivation and manufacture of this 
valuable staple, the interests of the Virginia tobacco 
grower will be more advanced than by any other 
policy it could adopt. The {ariff of 1842 has not 
had time to exert a very manifest influence upon 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN MANUFACTURING IRON.— 
‘© extensive demand for iron, both in Europe and 
this Country, not only for railroads and ships, but 
“0 innumerable variety of purposes, has stimulated 
¢ inventive genius of some Americans; and the re- 
sult is as important as it is gratifying. Lxperiments 


TI 
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We trust, for the interests of Virginia, as well as 
the west, thatthe democratic party, now ia power, 
will not be so regardiess of the true policy of the 
country as to repeal the present duty on hemp; and 
it is to be hoped thal the governinent may deem it 
proper to choose American hemp for the use of the 
navy, in place of the Russian. { Rich. Comptler. 

From the Louisville Courier, May 17. 





ri been made by Mr. W.C. Green, of New Jer- 
"JY, a the Boston iron works of Sherman and At- 





In the Courier of yesterday morning we stated 
that we had seen at the store of Messrs. James An- 


same, at 190 pounds. 
Further trials and tests may give different results. 
They will be made and published. 


LEWIS SAUNDERS, hemp agent. 














REVOLUTION IN CALIFORNIA. 











Monterey, ( California, ) January 25. 
This country is again disturved by dissension and 
disturbances. About eight years ago Don Juan 8, 
Alvarado, Don Jose Casiro, and others, Californians 


: | the quantity of tobacco produced St the west, though | by birth, aided by several roresgners, took possession 
<n : ben great attention to the iron trade, which despite | we have frequent accounts of the tobacco crop be-| of this town, the archives and sebdaienbes proper- 
| hopes ® sf tim decline by the last steamers, bids fair for a long) ing jess profitable than oihers, especially ia Mis-| ty, chartered an English vessel, and sent the monn 
_ The prone ime to yield a liberal return to the capital engaged | ...,7j, general lus officers aud their families, to Lower Cali- 
“ticle will {0 Its manufacture. 


lornia, and left them there, to find their way to Mex- 
ico as they could. ‘The Californians then proceeded 
to take possession of every part of California, with 
the ditlerent mussions, and the many cattle belongir : 
lo the missions, and ive ditterent oflices of honor auu 
profit witha this department. The Mexicans re- 
maiping in the country, made aa elluri to put them 
down, but failed. 

The Calitornians marched two or three times up 
and dowa the coast, continuing a partof the foreigs 
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ers under high pay. President Bustamente, the se- 
cond year after this revolution, confirmed the Cali- 
fornians in their different employments. During 
the time they held command, they ordered almost 
every Englishman and American to be arrested — 
('ver one hundred were imprisoned in Monterey at one 
ti.ne—over fifty of these in a low, damp room, less 
than 20 feet square, without fioor er windows. In 
Muy, the same year, many of the men were chained, 
six and eight to a bar, put into the hold of a vessel, 
and sentto San Blas. Ffteen months afterwards the 
government of Mexico sent part of them back to 
this port—several dying from fatigue and priva- 
tions. Had E. Barron, Esq. H. B. M. consul, not 
been in Tepic and San Blas, I have no doubt but 
that every one of these men would have died in pri- 
son or on the read, as they were driven and gored 
like cattte. 

In the year 1843, General Manuel Micheltorena 
arrived in California with some three or four hun- 
dred officers and soldiers, and by order of president 
Santa Anna took command—putting out of office 
some of the Californians. Last November, Senors 
Castro, Alvarado, and many of their countrymen, 
again rose with the determination of sending out of 
their country the Mexican troops. The two parties 
met and madea treaty. Within a month they each 
denied the treaty and again took up arms. 

These two parties are now traversing the country 
in hostile order, carrying away the merchants’ and 
farmers’ horses by hundreds, and destroying their 
cattle. General Micheltorena has over one hundred 
foreigners, English, German, and Americans, as 


had families or relations; they. having been foreed 
into the ranks and brought into California against 
their will. General Micheltorena, afier having 
been forty days in reaching the vicinity ef the town 
of Angels, for the third time came near the insur- 
gents, who then offered him battle. They (the insur- 
gents) were three or four hundred strong, under Don 
Jose Castro, who had persuaded many foreigners to 
join his party. 

On the 20th of February, the two parties (con- 
sisting of about six hundred men all together, Mex- 
icans, Californians, foreigners, and Indians) got into 
action. Castro commenced the fight with cannon, 
firing large shot; and the governor general, on his 
side, returning his fire with grape. Both parties re- 
mained so far apart all that day as not to lose a man. 
On the next day, (the 2Ist,) the battle again com 
menced, and was continued in what is here consid- 
ered a warm and desperate contest. The governor 
general, however, soon surrendered; for forty or fifty 
foreigners having left him some time before, the re 
mainder refused to fight against their countrymen in 
the insurgents’ ranks. Some reports make the total 
loss (on both sides) amount to three or four men, 
while others make it as many horses. In all proba- 
bility, there were not six men killed or wounded in 
the whole two days’ fighting, although 250 cannon 
balls were fired. After the battle, a treaty was made, 
by which it was agreed that every person on either 
side might go where he wished—the soldiers to go to 
San Blas or remain citizens of Califorma. The! 
Mexican officers who wished to remain will continue 
to hold their present commissions and pay. But few 








riflemen with him, who have taken up the govern- | 
ment cause to put down the rebellion. Several of | 
the foreigners are the same who helped to put the’ 
Californians into office eight years back, and four 
years afterwarts were imprisoned and shipped in 
wous without any trial. They are now in pursuit of 
the Californians who shipped them, with a strong 
desire to fight them. ‘There are about one hundred 
more foreigners standing guard in Monterey, and 

other places, to support General Micheltorena. A 
large portion of tbe riflemen now with the general, 
arrived in California a few months since, (some with 
their families,) over the Rocky Mountains from our 
western states. O.hers of the party hold large tracts | 
of land—some as much as twenty miles by three— 
on the waters of the San Francisco, having become 
cilizens of Mexico; which can be done by simply 

asking for it. They marched with the Mexican 

troops but chose their own officers from among 

themselves; Captain John A. Sutter, a Swiss officer, 
(formerly of Charles X’s guard in Paris,) being their 
commander and jJeader, and a Capt. Gant, or Grant, 
(it is said,) formerly of the United States army, their 
captain. 





[here is no doubt out these foreigners, and those 
whyv juin them as they come in by Jand yearly, are 
going to exercise a great influence in this department. | 
‘The present revolution wall, in all probability, be de-, 
cided by them, and perhaps all otbers in future, as | 
guey may choose sides. 


Port of Monterey, (California, ) March 22, 1845. | 
lon addition to What Il wrote you in my last, 1 am 
now enabled to inform you that the Californians 
have succeeded in their eflurts against the govern- 
meot of the regular governor and commandant gene- 
ral Don Manuel Micheltorena. The Californians to 
ihe number of one hundred and fifty, after remain- 
ing in this vicinity for a few days, went to the town 
of Angels, one hundred miles north of this port, and 
stormed it in the night with the loss of but two 
men. They were soun joined by the Californians of 
that place. Oa the 1Uth or 12th of January, govern- 
or general Micheltorena left this town with bis offi- 
cers, oe hundred and filty Mexican soldiers, some 
citizens of Old Mexicy, sixty or eighty wild Indians, 
trained to arms by Capt. Sutter, (a Swiss settler on 
the Sacrameut,) and one hundred foreigners; a part 
of whom are selttied on the same river. He had 
also ox-carts, cannon and baggage; had to inake a 
road as be proceeded, over a difficult mountainous 
roule. Sometimes he went a league aday, and then 
again would halt fuur or five days ata piace without 
auy apparent object. Durimg all this time, the Cali- 
fornians, (insurgents) travelied throughout the coun- 
try from ten toiwenty leagues (30 to GU miles) a day. 
‘bey returned at limes to the vicinity of the governor 
geueral’s forces, from a long distance off, and would 
then disappear. 
Aller the governor general had been on the road 
@ month, the foreigners and his soldiers began to 
leave him by fives and tens ata time; the former be- 
ing disgusted with the slowness of his progress, and 
the latter left him with the hope of getting free from 
the service; while many of those remaining were 
in hopes that the Californians would be victorious 





selves, or be again conquered for a year or two by 





and would ship them back to San Blas, where they 
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of them, however, will remain here, The governor 
general is to go by water to San Bias with all who 
choose to accompany him, and from thence he is to} 
proceed to Mexico. Don Pico has become governor, 
as he is the leading member of the honse of gape 





ties or stale legislature; and Don Jose Castro has! Oregon territory is really valueless to England and 


become commandant general of California. He 
will, l suppose, make many changes of officers.— | 
The revenue of the country is from eighty to one: 
hundred thousand dollars, and is al! from the custom , 
house. 

The ground over which they (the Mexican) forces | 
took thirty or forty days to travel, was passed by the 
Californians in ten days on their return to this capi-| 
tal to take possession of it. This mode of travel: 
caused his ruin; but had he succeeded, the Californi-| 
ans would have risen again. | 

During the last twelve years there have been four; 
revolutions against the Mexican commanding gene-| 
rals, which have all been unsuccessful. During the 
tweive years, six Mexican generals have arrived | 
out here; one of whom died, and the rest were sent 
back by the Californians, having altogether held 
command but for six years; while Alvarado a native, 
who put himself into office eight years ago, ruled the 
other-six. 

California, from Bodega to San Diego, is now) 
once more under its own command—the Russians | 
having left Bodega, which now belongs to Capt. S. 
Smith, of Baltimore, United States of America,) who 
is a naturalized citizen of California. Whether the! 
uatives of this country will keep peace among them- 





Mexico, remains to be seen. If allowed to govern 
themselves, they acknowledge the Mexican flag, and 
their laws, when they please them. They pay little 
attention to the Mexican tariff, except to raise the 
amount of salaries and a few old matiers. In fact, 
the state of California, and its wants and commerce, 
are such that the tariff and laws of Mexico are but 
little applicable to the country. 


ed 


‘ 
Port of Monterey, March 24, 1845. | 
Don Pico has taken command of this department : 
as governor, and Don Jose Castro as commandant 
general at the town of Angels, near San Pedro.— 
They received this command by treaty with General 
M Micheltorena, and they have now chartered the 
American bark Don Quixotte, formerly of Boston, 
but now belonging to Messrs. John and Walliam Patf, 
merchants, of the Sandwich Islands, for eleven 
thousand dollars, ($11,000) to bring the general and 
his forces t6 this port. ‘I'ne bark now lies at anchor 
here, with the soidiers on board prisoners. ‘The ge- 
neral and his officers are allowed six days to arrange 
their business and take on board their families; they 
then proceeded to San Blas, thence to the city of Mex 
ico, Capt. Sutter and all the foreigners who joined 
the government forces have returned to their farms 
on the head waters of the San Francisco, as they 
found many of their countrymen with the insurgents. 
Both parties withdrew from the field of battle. Al- 
though the Mexican troops and Californians were 
firing several cannon with grape and ball at each 
other a part of two days, it is ascertained that not 
one man is even wounded—their respective situ 
ations being too secure, and the distance very great. 
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Affairs are now apparently quiet in a «(| ) 
of Upper California. The ny the department wer 
reigns of government under the expectation ty)" 18 id 00 
supreme government of Mexico wij] canker the be ted 
different acts and appointments. At the Shes Wo me eed 
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many have their fears that some coming 
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THE OREGON QUESTION. 
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From the London Examiner, April 25, 
We do not recollect a speech which has given y 
more pleasure than that by Lord Aberdeen of the 































4th of April on the Oregon question. It shows that three foll 
our foreign relations are contided to a man who has can ship, 
the wisdom to detect and the courage to despise the the whol 
vanity and want of real pride, which at present ed and né 
much more than ambition or rapacity, lead nations river. Ji 
to become instruments of mutual destruction, We couver, | 
congratulate the country that our minister prefe surveyed 
justice, moderation, and common sense, to obstinac the Colur 
or magniloquence, and “keeping up a high tone.” giz ly to the 
months more of the ‘high tone” might have occ, able. , 
sioned events which would have thrown back the oye 
civilization of Europe for acentury. At the same The p 
time we do not agree with him if it be, which pro slower. 
bably it is not, his meaning, that the maintenance Americal 
of national honor is the only legitimate ground o een 
war. Cases may be supposed of a benefit to be ob tributerte 
tained, or an evil to be averted, so great as to be stream, @ 
worth the certain calamities and even the risks 0 its mouth 
war, though peace might have been honorably pre cartee 
served. This however, is pot one of them. Th crossed 1 
discovere 
to America. The only use of it to England is as umbia. 
hunting ground, which enables the Hudson Bay com. One 
pany to keep up its monopoly against the Eaglis — ” 
people—a monopoly which occasions many species o arg “ne 
furs to be twice and sometimes three times, as des frst who 
in London as in Leipsic. The only use of iti lombia 
America would be to make it an addition to territe eee 
ties already far too large for good governmento vy “ 
even for civilization. The emigrants of Oregor res. at 
must pass through thousands of miles of unoccupied oo sre 
land, with a soil and a climate far better than the aes —" 
will find on the shores of the Pacific. And whet a J 
they get there, what wili be the social siate of tls 
few thousand families, scattered through a territo We no 
more than six times as Jarge 28 England, and thre tion, On 
| thousand miles from the seat of government? The solely to 
will mix with the Indians and sink into a degrade claim to « 
race of half caste barbarians. If she could oblait aha, apd 
sovereignty over the whole of the lands west of th¢ bia. In 
Rocky Mountains to-morrow, every wise Americal thus tran 
statesman must wish that the next day they shoul ward tow 
sink into the sea. ia sana to 
The only real point in dispute, therefore, isa pom i contig 
of honor; the only real question is, what the - oulsiana 
mum which eitiier party can concede, or, which 1s nary 
same, the minimum which either partly cal honors ye ab ” 
bly accept. a ea bl ately 
The Oregon territory extends in leng Bu ett 
tude 42 (the Mexican boundary) to 54 40, ei Enelich 
sian;) being a distance of about 760 mules, cafe oie ~' 
breadth from the sea to the Rocky Mountains, * 8, sail 
average distance of 500 miles. So that Its ae mene 
contents are about 360,000 square miles; pny dee penne 
than three times as large as Gieat Britain and all ri gas 
put together. From the Rocky Mountains a r lal sonad f 
for more than 1,000 miles, the 49ib gure Q u hi ) 
tude divided the English possessions TTT abel A . ) 
the United States. So that the Oregon distris o a tui 
49 is contiguous to the English territory 3° e that ‘edt h 
49 tothe American. The climate 1s ag of th "me ob 
that of the eastern coast, but colder pg saienspeen 7 reg 
corresponding European latitudes, the Wi a of Sco convent 
resembling that of England, the highet de Fucs, | and trac 
land. South of the Straits of St. Juan P the ool of whiek 
jatitude 48, there are no tolerable hardorys i mbia st = 
places of shelter are Port Bulfinch and en nee re s 
but both are bar harbors, and at all np vetinert e. felon 
and for the greater part of the year!" = it an the 
Abeve that strait, and communicalidg wr psequelt cupied | 
harbors are numerous and excellent, ti the coas tlilemen 
of the many large islands projected De gud uncu » art 
The soil is generally mountaimeus, Toe a turial bot fish watt 
tivable, though there are some fertile r the stra! alread 
toms. Of that portion which 1s south » one tenth By - 
of Fuca, not more than one-eighth 4b of thes alread 
supposed to be reclaimable; aid to the | either , 
the cultivable proportion is still less ing thi tubjec 
r . saa ; of gover BaF ; ts 
[he very doubtful advantages distinct gure ‘ysis 
barren region are claimed on four Ceget0l Sel Was Por 
1, Discovery. 2. Contiguity. ft may Dave bee aptain 


tlement. First, as to discovery. 
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ment with instructions to receive the surrender of | the Indians in the country has been granted by the 
Nootka Sound, and explore the northwest coast.—|crown to the Hudson Bay company; but the grant 
On his way out, Vancouver committed one of the | contains no power to acquire, and still less to give, a 
most remarkable pieces of maritime diplomacy on |title to lands. It contains a proviso that nothing 
record. He tock exclusive possession, in the name therein contained shall prevent the crown from es- 
of the king of England, of the whole territory from | tablishing a colony, or annexing any part of a terri- 
latitude 39 20 to the straits of San Juan de Fuea, | tory, to any of our North American colonies. But 
in 48. That is to say, the treaty having stipulated | nothing of the kind has been done, and it does not 
that the whole coast north of the Spanish possessions | appear to us that any British subject has a title to a 
should be open to the settlement of the subjects of | foot of land within the territory. The Hudson Bay 
both nations, he quietly seized in the name of the |company have indeed posts in many parts of it, a 
king of England more than two-thirds of the habita- | few to the south, and many to the north of the Co- 
ble part of it. It does not appear that any attempt lumbia, but under their charter they have no right 
was ever made to act on this absurd assumption of | to these posts, or to the adjoining lands, except that 
sovereignty. A large portion of the territory com-|of temporary occupation for the purpose of their 
prehended by it—that between 39 20 and 42, is | trade. The whole number of whites under the Eng- 
jn 1778, Captain Cook explored the coast between | now under the undisturbed sovereignty of Mexico. lish allegiance does not, we believe, exceed 500, 
ititude 70 and Neotka Sound. In 1788, and the | In 1800 Spain restored Louisiana to France, and in| about one individual to every 700 square miles. By 
neat following years, Captain Gray, in the Ameri- 1803 France ceded it to the United States. This | an act passed in 1821] they are subject to the British 
van sbip, the Columbia, passed and repasced along} gave, for the first time, to the United States a claim laws. 
ihe whole coast up to Nootka Sound, and first enter-| by contiguity to the portion of the Oregon territory | __ The Americans now propose to colonize the ter- 
ed and named Bulfinch harbor and the Columbia} which lies to the west of Louisiana, subject, however, iritory; and this, as succeeding to the rights of Spain 
river. Jn 1792, and the three following years, Van-| to the Spanish claim to advance north in respect to under the Nootka Sound convention, they are enti- 
souver, under tbe orders of the British government, | California, and to the Russian claim to proceed south, | tled todo. If millions of Americans choose to set- 
urveyed the coast, and one of his cficers rowed up! and also subject to the provisions of the Nootka | tle in any part of the territory they may do so; and 
the Columbia about one hundred miles—that is, near-! Sound convention. ;|so many millions of Englishmen. That this would 
iy to the point at which its rapids render it unnavi-| In 1805 or 1806 the Rocky Mountains were, as we , be very inconvenient to both parties is obvious, and 
able. ‘This completes the history of the maritime, have already stated, first crossed by the servants of | luckily the country is so miserable a one that there 
iscoveries: the Hudson Bay company on the north, and by Lewis | !§ no chance of its occurring. But ifa few thousands 
The progress of discovery overland was much and Clarke on the south. of the people of each nation were to proceed thither, 
dower. In 1795, Lewis and Clarke, sent by the | _ The Hudson Bay company soon afterwards estab- | and dot themselves over the best valleys, much dis- 
American government, first crossed the Rocky} lished some hunting posts on the west of those moun- | agreeable, perhaps mischievous, quarreling might 
Mountains towards the south, embarked on one of the | tains. The Americans made little use of this new ensue. Itisclear that this ought to be prevented 
tributaries of the Columbia, were carried down by the field until 1811, when Astor founded the small settle- |a3 soon as possible by a partition. And we now 
stream, and on the J5th November, 1805, reached! ment to which he gave the name of Astoria, near the | come to the question as tothe mode and terms of 
iis mouth. Jn the same year, or in the following year,! mouth of the Columbia. During the war of 1812) partition, — otitis 
wme servants of the Hudson Bay company first, Astoria was taken by England. In pursuance of the | The maximum claiin of England and the minimum 
crossed the Rocky Mountains towards the north, and | first article of the treaty of 1814, it was restored to of America is the Columbia; the maximum of Ame- 
iscovered one of the northern branches of the Co- | persons sent by the American government to receive ‘Tica and the minimum of England is the 49th paral- 
ymbia. ‘it. The English fag was struck, and the American lel. If each were mad enough to insist on its maxi- 
On the whole, the title to the coast by discovery flag hoisted. ;|mum, collision must ensue. 
sxems to belong to Spain. Her government vessels) Jt now became necessary to make some arrange: | Mhe best mode of arrangement would be that 
were certainly the first who surveyed it, perhaps the! ments between America and England. As neither | which hasbeen offered by England, and though not 
frst who saw it. ‘The first who navigated the Co-| party had any exclusive claim against Russia or | accepted, not definitely rejected by America—arbi- 
lumbia were Americans, Gray ascending it, and Spain, perhaps the best plan was that which wag; 'fation. The dispute after all is a mere question of 
Lewis and Clarke descending. We attach, how-/| adopted, namely, to copy the Nootka Sound convene ‘national pride, and the pride of neither nation could 


ever; jittle importance to the American discove-' tion, and agree “that any country which may be | 0¢ offended by submission to an award. If that 








~ rake in 1580. One narrative of his voy- 
ee by t he reached Jatitude 48; the other, that 
‘nee beyond 43. But as no use was at- 
pedid ito be made of this supposed discovery, it 
on very properly abandoned as a source of 
jus Deer’ 1592, Juan de Fuca, a Greek in the Span- 
ule. vice, 38 supposed to have discovered the strait 
ed ig called after him. In 1774, Juan Perez 
despatched On & voyage of discovery by the 
“er ish government. He reached the 54th degree 
Spr atitude, and, is supposed to have first seen Queen 
' tlotte’s Island and Nootka Sound, in latitude 49 
* ihe next year Herceta, also sent by the Span- 
~, government, sailed along the whole coast, reach- 
»j Vancouver's {sland, and saw the mouth of the 
Columbia, which be named the river St. Roque.— 
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ries. ‘The title,such as it may be, which a nation) claimed by either party, westwaid of the Rocky award were to give the whole country down to the 
acquires by the discovery of a line of coast, is not) Mountains, shall for ten years be open to the citizens | Mexican frontier to England, America would sufler 


| ‘ 
interlered with by a subsequent and more accurate! and subjects of both powers; this agreement not to nO real loss. She would only be prevented from 


wurvey by another nation, of the rivers which inter-, prejudice the claim of either party, or of any nthhew | wasting her resources and violating her constitution 
rect it. \Staie.” This was the convention of 1818. In 1819, |!" the acquisition and defence of what must, in effect, 
We now come to the title by contiguity and ces! by the Florida treaty, the 42d parallel was admitted prlengesnn apg If the award were to give the 
tion, Originally the title by contiguity belonged! by the United States to be the Spanish frontier, and . » aoada - seoeete dee value of the mono- 
wlely to France and to Spain--France having a| Spain ceded to the United States all her rights, claims, | PO 3 es rset d r e Hudson Bay company would be 
claim to extend westward from Canada and Louisi-| and pretensions to any lerritory north of that line— ° 0° “ay ow But as that monopoly is injuri- 
ana, and Spain to advance northward from Califor-| From that time the United States had three titles.— | ous to the English people, we should not bitterly 
nia. In 1763, France ceded Canzda to England, and, First their own by contiguity; secondly, that of dept at an event whicn would reduce the value of 
thus transferred to us her claim to advance west-| Spain by contiguity; and thirdly, that of Spain by |t if artitrarie stock one per cent. 
ward towards the Pacific. In 1762, she ceded Lou-! discovery; the two Spanish titles being, however, | 3 neni ‘be unattainable, the only mode of 
isiana to Spain, which gave to Spain a double claim | subject to the Nootka Sound convention. In 1824,  whiet ‘ebe re = = cet concession, and the terms 
by contiguity as far as the northwestern point of! Russia putin her claim. By an imperial ukase she | th, “ ot oe te or that mutual concession are 
Louisiana. Jn 1781, the Russians began to occupy the | declared the whole northwest of America, above the | mg he v0 8 I Rng were arbitrators, we should 
borthwest coast, between latitude 56 and the arctic, | 51st parallel, to be part of the Russian territory.— award, namely, that the boundary should be the 49th 


aid a third title by contiguity arose, Russia claiming | 
aright to advance tewards the south. In 1778, the, 
first act of sovereignty was perlormed—it was per- 
formed by Spain, and nearly produced a war. Some 
English or Furtuguese merchants chartered two ves- 
itl, sailing under the Portuguese flag, but virtually 
Commanded by an Englishman named Meares. He 
proceeded to Nootka Sound, erected a house there, 
uid Dave a Surt of a yard; where he built a small, 
vessel. The Vicervuy of Mexico despatched an 
armed force, which seized Meares’ ships and broke 
Up his establishment. Spain then demanded the 
pannment of Meares for intruding on Spanish ter- 
tet Engiand denied the territory to be Spanish, 
ve i her OWh part required reparation. Both na- 
. arted, bul a war was prevented by the treaty 
ae <dih October, 1790, called the Nootka Sound 
a Ne gar By article 1 of thut weaty, the buildings 
: a Hach of Jaud on the northwest coast of America, 
uch British subjects had been dispossessed, were 
© restored, 
aad 3 stipulates that the respective subjects of 
a and Spain shail not be distt rbed in Janding 
pads Coasts of ihe Pacific, in piaces not already oc- 
Mlileme lur the purpose ofcommerce, or of making 
enls there, 
oot” 4 British subjects are not to navigate or 
alread in ten sea Jeagues from any part ol the coast 
Y Occupied by Spain. 
aire tticle 5, in all places to the north of the coast 
tither y oteupied by Spain, wherever the subjects of 
tudjecis lion shail hereafter make settlements, the 
ib Ol ihe other shall have free access. , 
© horthernmost point then occupied by Spain 


W : 
cae Ses Francisco, in latitude 38. Next year, 





$ ort 
ancouver was sent by the English govern- 


Against this England and the United States protest- | parallel, uutil it meets the Pacific, and then the sea. 


ed, and, after a fruitless attempt at joint negotiation, | 
each treated separately with Russia. By the Aime- 
rican treaty of the 17th of April, 1824, it was stipu- 
lated that the United States should form no settle- 
ments north of 54 40, and Russia none south of that 
line. By the English treaty of the 28:h of February, 
1825, a line beginning in 54 40 and then running ina 
northwestern and northern direction, was declared 


Our only claim rests on contiguity, and this would 
give us more than mere contiguity entitles us to.— 
This would give us the whole of Vancouver’s Island, 
and it would give us an abundance of good harbors. 
It would also give us the country which 1s best for 
the purposes for which we use it—the fur trade.— 
The furs to the north of the 49th parallel are better 
and more abundant than those to the south. Aljl 


to be the boundary between the Russian and British | balancing, however, of the positive aivantages to be 


possessions. 

The claimant of the territory between the Rus- 
sian and the Spanish boundary were now reduced 
to two, England and the United States; and in 1826, 
2s the convention of 1818 was near its expiration, 
an attempt was made to effect a final partition. Both 
parties agreed that the boundary line should start at 
the 49th parallel, but Engiand required that as soon 
as the Jine struck the northeasternmost branch of the 
Columbia, that river should form the boundary.— 
America required that the 49th parallel should cun- 
tinue the boundary. England afterward agreed to 
surrender the peninsula north of the Columbia, form- 
ed by the Admiralty inlet. This was refused, and the 
negotiation ended by an indefinite prolongation of the 
convention of 1818, each party being at liberty to 
annul it ata year’s notice. 

We are now come to the last source of title, set- 
tlement. America in this respect has done little.— 
‘The settlement at Astoria was abandoned soon after 
it was restored, and is now occupied as a post by the 
Hudson Bay company. From 1,000 to 1,500 Ame- 
ricans are said to be now settled on the Willamett, 
one of the southern tributaries of the Columbia.-— 
And this we believe is all. Nor has England done 
much more. The exclusive right of trading with 


oblained by the one nation or by the other on a par- 
tulion, is mere childishuess. The interruption of con- 
fidence for a single week costs more than the whole 
country is worth. A mere armament, though follow- 
led by accommodation, would cust more than a thou- 
sand times its value. What proportion, therefore, 
does it bear to a war? 

Whatever be Lord Aberdeen’s policy, the opposi- 
tion will, we trust, not add to its difficulties. The 
American negotiation will employ against him every 
sort of misrepresentation of principle and facts; for 
though the national law of American courts and legal 
writers is admirable, that of their diplomatists, and 
indeed of diplomatists in general, is usually a tissue 
of sophistry and falsehood. We trust that the English 
negotiators will not fuliow theirexample. We trust 
that they will not deny eVery principle of law, how- 
ever sacred, which they fiud opposed to them, and 


every fact, however notorious, that makes against 
them. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA—OPINIONS OF THE NEWS-— 
PAPER PRESS. 
From the London Standard, May 15. 
The most careful review of the American journals 
received by the Caledonia, leaves us just as we were 
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before, in respect to the means of judging of the 
probability of peace or war. The question in such 
cases is always determined by the seeming interests 
of the predominant party in a democratic govern- 
ment, more than by the sense of justice, the sense of 
honor, or even that by passion. In such govern- 
ments war, however detrimental generally, will be 
frequently in favor with the short lived executive— 
the game, as it is called, of kings, is often the trade, 
of protectors, dictators, presidents, consuls, or by 
whatever other title the ephemeral rulers of demo- 
cracies are called. The change from the state of 
peace to the state of war, gives a great addition of 
patronage, while war itseif covers peculation, and 
by war obscure persons in the condition of republi- 
can rulers, may perchance make themselves a name 
without any personal risk. It may, therefore, be 
taken as a general rule, that the ruler of a demo- 
cracy will always be inclined to war, if not a very 
good man, and this it is which has in all times made 
democracies such pestilent neighbors, when possess- 
ed of the powerto annoy. The most obvious inte- 
rests of the people of the United States are, how- 
ever, so clearly in favor of maintaining pacific rela- 
tions with this country, that we are in little fear that 
Mr. Polk will be permitted to indulge those belige- 
rent propensities common to men in his position, and 
which seem to possess him in full measure. We do 
not see what important class in the United States 
could gain anything—what important class would 
not lose much by a war with Great Britain, whatever 
the event of the contest might be, and therefore we 
hold a war to be extremely improbable, if not an 
absolute impossibility, let Mr. Polk do all that he 
can. In saying this, we would not be understood as 
speaking disrespectfully of the military resources or 
the military qualities of our brethren at the other 
side of the Atlantic. We merely give them credit 
for the possession of common sense and common hu- 
manity. A war that holds out no prize to the vic- 
tor, is a very silly waste of money and of life. 
the republicans if they please gratify themselves 
with the notion that they can beat us; as long as they 
do not put the opinion to an experimental proof, it 
is a very cheap enjoyment to hold it, but practical- 
ly “to whip the Britishers,” as Sam Slick says, 
were asportin which the winner, supposing win- 
ning certain, would “find the game scarcely worth 
the candle.” It is upon a conviction that these con- 
siderations must have their due weight in the Unit- 
ed States, we have come toa conclusion that the 
pacific relations of the kindred states are in no dan- 
ger whatever. 
From the London Times, May 10. 

The intelligence brought by the Great Western 
from the United States, which we published exclu- 
sively in the larger portion of our first edition yes- 
terday, has fully justified the pacific anticipations 
we had ventured to express in that very day’s im- 

ression. ‘The Caledonia reached New York on 
the Qlst ult., and the Great Western sailed on the 
24th. The intervals between those days was not 


sufficiently long for any answer to the declarations | 


of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen to be reveiv- 
ed from Washington; but in New York the effect 
they had produced was extremely satisfactory, tend- 
ing manilestly to bring the pending negotiation to a 
prompt conclusion, rather than to defeat it by an un- 
timely rupture. Although the American govern- 
ment has long been thorougsly apprized, in the 
course of the various negotiations which have been 
carried on with reference to the Oregon territory in 
the course of the last twenty years, of the strong 
conviction entertained by all the British ministers 
and commissioners who have successively dealt with 
this question, and of the irrefragable proofs on which 
this conviction of our rights is established, yet the 
American people have heard but little from this 
side of the Atlantic, of the arguments and the reso- 
jution with which we are prepared to rebut their 


pretensions. 


ly adapted to popular prejudices, and successfully 
used to assist the triumph of a popular party. Its 
political importance, as affecting one of the most 
considerable foreign relations of the Union, has been 
regarded as secondary to the importance attached to 
it for the purpose of domestic agitation; and this de- 
Jusion had gone to such a length, that in contem- 
plating the incorporation of the Oregon territory 
into the Union, the Atmericans had scarcely given a 
thought to the inevitable consequence of the mea- 
sure—war with England. The public opinion of 
New York is, however, a somewhat over-favorable 
specimen of the opinions prevailing in the United 
States. The great maritime towns of America, from 
the mouth of the Hudson to that of the Mississippi, 
have every thing to lose by a declaration of war on 
the part of a great maritime power. They must 
\nevitably support the brunt of such an attack. The 








Let | 


In the United States the Oregon ques- | 
tion has been dressed up in a popular form, skiliful-| 


unprotected shipping which is to be met with on every 
sea under the American flag, belongs to their mer- 
chants; and even their own ports lie exposed to the 
incursion of the fleets and steamers which would 
speedily be collected in Bermuda and the West India 
Islands. The commercial circles of New York are, 
therefore, the last places in the Union in which we 
should expect a war fever to manifest itself, either 
for the unapproachable wild of Oregon, or the slave- 
holding immigrants of Texas. In the western states 
the case is different. They are for the most part 
entirely secure from the dangers of actual war upon 
their own territory. They abound in a more adven- 
turous population, which is eager to advance upon 
the western limits of the American continent, rather 
than toestablish those arts and institutions which 
future generations will have more leisure to perfect. 
* * * w * * 

The difficulties which may arise out of these pre- 
possessions will doubtless present themselves forci- 
bly in the senate of the United States whether a 
treaty for the equitable partition of Oregon should 
be presented to that body, or whether the failure of 
the negotiation for that treaty should render other 
and ulterior proceedings inevitable. But as this 
| Oregon question has now reached a point at which 
it cannot possibly remain stationary, and as the-ex- 
isting convention of joint occupancy is virtually 
| abrogated by the officiai declarations of both coun- 
‘tries, that each of them has rights which it is re- 
'solved and prepared to maintain, a very short time 
| will suffice to show whether Mr. Polk is prepared 
ito terminate the dispute by a fair compromise, or 
whether he had rather succum) to the passions and 
| prejudices of the people than accept from England, 
‘and to offer to ber, a just concession. Itis his own 
‘fault if he has rendered that concession more diffi- 





cult by overstating his case, and setting up an ex- | 


Clusive claim in Oregon. Our claim has never been 
| for exclusive sovereignty, but for joint occupation; 
nor do we now take advantage of the fact of all but 
exclusive British occupation to raise our pretensions; 
but it is clear that joint claims to an unappropriated 
‘region can only be resolved into separate rights by 
& partition proportioned to the extent to which they 
have actually been asserted. The intelligence from 
| Mexico is of a more decided character, and for the 
‘moment of greater interest, than the communica- 
| tions affecting our own relations with the United 
States. Since the adoption of the annexation bill 
_by the American congress, the conduct of the Mexi- 
can government and of its agents has been dignified 
‘and uncompromising. 

| * 


¥# * 


| 
| But in the meantime the government of Mexico has 
'not been inactive. ° * ° » v4 
In these various documents we observe that the pre- 
‘tension of Mexico still to treat Texas as a revolted 
province is abandoned; and we infer that the recog- 
nition of the independence of Texas by Mexico 
will be yielded as svon as there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that the independence will be honorably main- 
| tained. 


| From the Paris Constitutionel, May 5. 
| The uncertainty which exists with regard to the 
| disposition of the government of Texas relative to 
the bill of annexation voted by the American con- 
gress, appears to restore courage to the British po- 
| liticians, and to give them hopes that the interven- 
| tion of the great powers by .diplomatic means may 
prevent the annexation. England naturally desires 
to induce France tu adopt her views, and the Times 
| publishes an article calculated to demonstrate the 
fatal consequences of the annexation to the Spanish 
| American race, and the dangers which threaten Eu- 
rope {rum the indefinite developement of the power 
‘of the United States, and asserts that the govern- 
|mentsof Great britain and France are perfectly 
agreed on the question of Texas. The Times has 
several times repeated this assertion without any 
contradiction having been given on this side of the 
Channel; and it agrees with the reports repeatedly 
circulated in London at the period af the Duke de 
Broglie’s mission, We do not expect to obtain any 
information from the cabinet on the subject, but it 1s 
well to direct the attention of the country to the pos- 
sibility of a new and gratuitous concession to England 
at the expense of an old ally. 





Orecon asit 1s. We propose to shed such fur- 
ther light on the character and settlement of Oregon 
as is afforded by ‘tA Journal of the Events of the 
celebrated Emigrating expedition of 1343,” append- 
ed to Mr. George Wiikes’s ‘‘History.”’ 

The emigrants left Independence, on the western 
borders of the Missouri settlements, on the 17th of 
May, 1841. ‘Ihe writer arrived at Vancouver 
(ninety miles up the Columbia, and nearly opposite 
the mouth of the Willamette) onthe 10th of No- 
vember, but the mass of the emigrants, with their 
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rand unseasonable exposure in the 


sham; grass is found over a good pa 


of the Rocky Mountains 


cattle, were some days behind, and did Seka 
reach the settlement on the Willamette bese eably 
Istof December. At all events, it is q ne the 
month’s work to traverse with cattle and em esig 
the two thousand miles intervening between [ey 
pendence and the Willamette. It.might be d ate, 
somewhat less time with horses only, but the he . 
ships of this mode, from hunger, exposure to gt mee 
&c., are infinitely greater. Stout men may rn 
them, though the parties of Farnham and Frei om. 
respectively suffered every thing short of death; 
ignorance and want of due foreeast in the one ay 

Other : 
gravated their sufferings. The presse > 
shorter and easier than ihat traversed by Mr, othe 

rt it: 

where there is grass those who drive milk oontvtt 
bullocks in adequate numbers need not fear stares 
tion. But the sterility and destitution of nineteen, 
twentieths of Oregon 1s utterly inconceivable by 
men who have been accustomed only to the fertilit 
and verdure of the Atlantic Slope and the Valley - 
the Mississippi. Even the country for five hundred 
miles on this side of the Rocky Mountains is barel 
saved from being one cheerless uniform desert b 
the streams thrown off by the springs and the evel- 
lasting snows of the Great Chain. Of the Great 
Platte, or Nebraska, which runs about six hundred 
miles due east, nearly under the 43d degree of lati. 
tude, before it unites with its southern branch. it 8 
said in the ‘Journal’? before us that, “like the Niie 
it runs hundreds of miles through a sterile Wildere 
ness, and like the Nile it unrolis its strip of green 
across the vastness of the desert, and is the father 
of all the vegetation near it.” 

Leaving the fountains of the Platte at the South 
Pass, in iatitude 42° 30, the emigrating party were 
nearly a month passing through the Rocky Moun: 
tains, and, though this was in midsummer, ( August,) 
their sufferings were no trifle. Says the Journal: 

‘This was the most arduous and difficult part of 
the journey. In many parts of this region we had 


to move sharply to secure water and range for our 


cattle, and the scarcity of game foreed us to rely for 
food on the resources of our private larders. The 
greater portion of thiscountry isa sterile flinty wasle, 
and, except in occasional dots and in the green ri- 
bands that bind the edges of the streams, 1s worth. 
less for agricultural purposes.” 


Such is, according to a settler in Oregon, another 
five hundred miles of the route thither. But the 
next stretch of five or six hundred miles, from the 
Rocky to the Blue Mountains, or to the junction of 
the Saptin with the larger branch of the Columbia, 
is still more forbidding. The “Journal” says of i: 
_ “Phe third region is called the high country, and 
isa mere desert, consisting of ridges of rocks of 
volcanic strataand alternate sandy plains. It hasits 
occasional sertile spots, it is true, but they are few 
and far between. its distinguishing features are its 
excessive dryness, and the extraordinary difference 
of the temperature between night and day. This 
extremity, amounting sometimes to a variation of 40 
or even O0 degrees, is modified somewhat in the ap- 
proach toward the middle region, but this outside 
section is doubtiess incapable of being reclaimed to 
to any greatextent uy the hand of man.* We emerg- 
ed from the patch of vegetation around Fort Hallin 
a few hours upon wide barren plains of yellow san- 
dy clay, which, among its short and dry gras¢, bore 
nothing but the wild wormwood and the prickly 
pear, with here and there some stunted cottonwood 
or willow.” 


The country thus described comprises the larger 
part of Oregon, ard makes up about fifteen hundred 
miles of utter sterility (the narrow belt of the Platte 
excepted) of the two thousand miles stretching from 
Missouri to the Pacific. In all this distance there 8 
but rarely a forest or a good|y grove to be seen, et 
even on the Platte the emigrants must waitfor an 
seize little branches and shreds of willows floating 
en the stream, (drift-wood there is none,) or have 0° 
fuel and no cookery. Except in the desert of Cen- 
tral Africa, and around the Poles, there is 0 sv¢ 
utter destitution of timber, of verdure, and of ot 
pacity for cultivation, on the face of the earth. T 4 
Creator appears to havegyisibly marked the rege 

€ thé boundary of Saad 

But the next region of Oregon, stretching “ys 
the Biue to the Cascade Mountains, say one woogie 
and fifty miles, is little better. The “Journal ‘ins 
of so much of it as is not covered by eT wi 
that it consists of plains between mountains, “We © 
of which is poor; the timber also is very scare up 











. : ae . ” e sayss 
it, and what there is is soft and poor. Arc 
wer crenrerne nn aah 

*Mr. Wyeth saw the thermometer on the 


—— ; egrees ° 
Snake river, in August, 1832, mark eighiee? d e noon 


> ve. , , e3 a 
Fabrenheit at suniise, and ninety wo deste 





of the same day. 
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that the climate during summer is agreea- 

1 sa lubrious, though the winter brings fre- 
soe“. and that, though unfit for tillage, many 
é — are covered with short grass, which 
is plat it agood stgck country. But consider 
, reek can never be profitably driven fifteen 
* miles to the states, while they will be some 
from the Pacific, near which is a better 

ww ountry, because having a more fertile soil 
milder climate; and we must be permitted to 
mibether such lands will ever be in demand for 

: maig, at least while California and Northern 
oo have hardly an inhabitant to ten miles square 


— and lowest division of Oregon is the best. 
son mild climate, though not a desirable one, 
winter being excessively rainy and the summer 
nessively OY: Indian corp cannot be raised, by 
vo of drought and frosts, but most grains and 
tables do well; cattle excellently. Snow seldom 
‘over three days in the most favored valleys, 
‘ich snow-capped mountains are in sight almost 
here throughout the year. The multiplicity 


,iirational hopes of future improvements by rail- 
s,&c. The valley of the Willamette contains, 
haps, as much good land as that of the Muskin- 
sor Mohawk, and there is perhaps three times 
yt quantity of arable land in lower Oregon, south 
the great river. There isa little good land in 
:valley of the Cowelitz, an inconsiderable tri- 
pry of the Columbia, which enters it about fifty 
ies from its mouth; but, besides this, says the 
ural, “most of the soil on the north bank of the 
hiumbia is poor, and is unfit for the production of 
heat or the esculent grains, except sparsely and in 
wis. This feature increases as you proceed north- 
nd, and the land in the vicinity of Nisqually, on 
yet’s Sound, is incapable, as I am told, of ordi- 
production.” [This is the most desirable por- 
in of the region we are on the brink of fighting 











are stimulating us to cut them; such as we have de- 
scribed (all the valuable part of it already in our 
unquestioned possession) is the country for which 
we are to cut them. Would not this be a pleasant 
business for Christians in the nineteenth ¢entury? 
[M. Y. Tribune. 


Tue Orecon question. The following article is 
from the London Times of May 9: 

“The time is now almost arrived when an answer 
may be expected from the United States to the des- 
patches and declarations carried out by the packet 
of the 5th of April; and some curiosity and inte- 
rest is naturally feit as to the result of the very dis- 
tinct expression of opinion which has emanated 
from all parties in this country on the British claims 
to the territory of Oregon. The interval between 
the arrival of the Caledonia and the departure of 
the Great Western must, at any rate, have been too 
short to admit of any very important diplomatic in- 
cident, or even to allow of any extensive manifesta- 
tion of public opinion. But we shall probably re- 
ceive within afew hours some intimation of the 
surprise which the arrival of such a budget of news 
was calculated to produce. 

We believe that we are correct in using the word 
surprise in preference to any more significant ex- 
pression. ‘This country has uniformly shown so 
strong aregard for the maintenance of peace, and 
has usually manifested so contemptuous an indiffer- 
ence to the bluster and the extravagances of foreign 
nations, that the Americans had unwisely construed 
our long suffering of their braggarts into an insensi- 
bility to our own rights and interests. As long as 
we saw in these grotesque exhibitions of national 
vanity nothing but the expedients of presidential 
candidates, or the squibs of electioneering rivals, 
‘the foreign policy of the United States had nothing 
very serious or very formidable in its vacant thun- 
ders. But the election being over, and a new presi- 





| 

The agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company are 
ders and capitalists of Oregon, and,as they buy 
bere they please, and pay no duty to any govern- 
nt, they supply many articles (cloths and cutlery 
y instance) cheaper than they are sold in the west- 
psates, though goods are generally higher. Tea 


dent installed by the voices of the democratic partly 
for the next four years, foreign nations acquire 
| something more than an indirect interest in his cha- 
racter and position. If President Polk intends to 
sustain the heroic line in which he passed through 
his electioneering probation and entered upon his 


reer of no ordinary toil, agitation and peril. Butif 





cheaper from the proximity of China; but crocke- 
n iron, lead, boots and shoes, &c. are high. Agri- 
ural produce is held at about Boston prices, 
wugh cattle, especially cows, are higher, being 
urce as yet, and the demand great for stock-rais- 
y. A rifle costing $20 in the states will command 
b) in Oregon. 
ltisevident that many of the emigrants from the 
les have been saved from great privations and 
icrifices, if not from famine, by the uniform kind- 
ws and aid of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who 
tabused as monopolists because they sell goods so 
heap that nobody can compete with them. Says 
ne “‘Journal:? 
“All the goods sold at Vancouver are of the most 
iperior quality, and the purchaser in this region of 
teral honesty and enterprize,receives them at 
Welre months’ credit; so thus the greatest obstacle 
0 the poor emigrant after his arrival here vanishes 
once. This isa country of peace and good will; 
'y hew-comer is received as a brother; the poor 
i's Wealth lies in his arms, and the industry and 
lerptize which brought him here to claim by his 


Moot Heaven’s first gifts in the riches of the soil, is 


oon as the substantial and sufficient guaranty of 
. “The utmost liberality characterizes all the deal- 
Ts with the stranger and even with the resident. 
Jour fortunes have been adverse, and you are not 
10 pay for last year’s dealing, you are required 
éWé your note, drawing. interest at five per cent. 
Vm have come to my knowledge since my ar- 
o which Dr. McLaughlin has extended the 
~ of some of his customers for two or three 
logether. Hehassupplied most of the mem- 
ly last year’s emigration with such articles as 
thie heed, taking in payment only the pledge of 
Oh — faces and hard hands.” 
* this Mr. Wilkes characteristically comments 
vote as follows: : 
Deetor © is nothing wonderful in all this. The 
thes of could do business in no other way with the 
° note tomers he seeks, and as for the taking of 
lines of atthe end of the year, when the misfor- 
i Re creditor have left nothing else to take, 
Nothin he strictly protective of himself, and has 
lets a Ser beierosity in it. The Doctor 18 doubt- 
tes ont Y ¢xcellent man, but the above circumstan- 
Sucid Prove him to be a very good merchant.” 
Whose Ave this Dr. MeLaughlin, are the people 
tng, and ats too many of us are eager to be cut- 
such as Mr. George Wilkes are those who 


he purposes to subside into a positive business-like 
| president, more like the foreman of a thriving busi 
|ness in the city than the champion of an empire, 
| the sooner he descends from the high horse the bet- 
| ter; and he would have done well to throw aside the 
embroidered vestments of the candidate before he 
delivered the inaugural addressof the president. 
Nobody supposes that in using the very exaggerated 
and unbecoming language in which Mr. Polk spoke 
of the American claims to Oregon, he intended de- 
hiberately to breathe defiance to the Queen of Great 
Britain, or to threaten the rights of Her Majesty’s 
subjects with instant violence. He intended simply 
to flatter a delusion common in all democratic 
states, but especially amongst the democratic party 
in the United States, which forces the statesman 
whom they have chosen to govern their country to 
gratify their own popular vanity by affecting a te- 
merity and an overbearing recklessness towards fo- 
reign nations which, as individuals, neither the pre- 
sident, nor any of his vociferous supporters, can be 
supposed to feel. 

The change in the present instance may be rather 
sudden. Mr. Polk must either forthwith proceed to 
realise his pretensions to the territory in dispute by 
the most extraordinary demonstration which the U. 
States have ever made, or he must revert at once to 
the more sage and rational course of diplomatic ad- 
justment, to which the settlement of the difficulty 
ought to have been exclusively confided. Appeals 
to popular agitation are usually very awkward ex- 
pedients in matters arising out of foreign political 
discussions, because the agitation invariably over- 
shoots the mark at which the government itself 
finds it fecessary to stop. 

We are inclined, therefore, to anticipate that the 
government of the United States will pursue a mo- 
derate course, and resumea more prudent language, 
with reference to the Oregon negotiation. No doubt 
a very strong conviction has been diffused through- 
out the union, partly by declamatory harangues, and 
partly by Mr. Greenhow’s very unscrupulous state- 
ment of the case, that the American claims to the 
territory are clear, and even exclusive. ‘Tis con- 
viction, no doubt, stands in the way of an equitable 
arrangement, which might otherwise be easy. But 
the American government knows the weakness of 
its own case, and to thal case the vehement precen- 
ceptions of the people impart no additional strength. 
Mr. Polk must either obey a blind popular move- 
ment in a losing cause, or he must find vigor at this 
crisis to control such a movement and even to sa- 





crifice a portion of the popular delusion, with the 
energy which his position requires. Perhaps, how- 
ever, his position as the head of the democratic par- 
ty renders this task easier to him than it would be to 
any other man. The whigs, who are in opposition, 
will not quarrel with the government for not exas- 
perating the feelingsof the people and for not de- 
elaring war on England. The leaders wno would 
naturally have figured at the head of such an agita- 
tion, are the very men on whom the more arduous 
duty now devolves of regulating and controlling it. 
Itis not the interest of any political party in the 
union to aggravate the difficulties connected with 
this question; and as,nearly four years must elapse 
before another president is elected, we presume that 
the present functionary may be allowed to govern 
for a few months without being haunted & perplexed 
by the coming shadow of his successor. We trust, 
therefore, that the cabinet of Washington will see 
reason to allay any excitement which may spring 
up on this oceasion, and that they will at least find 
means to resist it. As far as talk goes, the language 
of the press will doubtless be violent, and probably 
the tone of the diplomatic communications, written, 
as American diplomatic notes are, for the purpose 
‘of being published, may be strong. But the only 
practica! effect which ought to result from the 
threatened misunderstanding on this occasion, is an 
increased solicitude on the part of both governments 
to terminate the question by negotiation. 

In 1837 the governors of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany claimed the aid and consideration of govern- 
ment for their energy aid success in expelling the 
Americans from the Columbia regions, and fer.ning 
settlements there, by means of which they were ra- 
pidly converting Oregon into a British colony. No 





high office, he may rely on having before him a ca- | 


less than 29 forts scattered over the territory from 
| the Umqua river to the confines of Russian Ameri 
'ca attests the activity of the company’s agents; and 
a population of 5,000, including the Canadian trap- 
pers in the company’s service, acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the British crown. Nevertheless Mr. 
Greenhow asserts im a recent publication that 
“things have changed since the year 1837, and no- 
thing but prudence is required on the part of the 
American government to convert Oregon ere long 
into a state of the federal union.” Prodence is the 
‘best arm that can be used, and as yet very little of 
lit has been employed by Mr. Polk; but we have yet 
ito learn by what prudence a territory almost inac- 
/cessible by sea and land, defended by resolute Bri- 
lish agents and native tribes who are masters of all 
i the forts and all the supplies of the country, can be 
| annexed to the dominionsof the United States. 





Opinions OF THE FRENCH PRESS ON THE OREGON 
| GERATION The questions relative to Oregon and 
| Texas, have naiurally excited much of the attention 
| of the press and the public of this capital. On the 
| first the feeling is, upon the whole, against America, 
| that is against the pretensions put forth in the presi- 
dent’s harangue, which excited such a striking de- 
monstration in the British parliament. The Journal 
des Debats, the principal ministerial organ, and 
which is understood to speak the personal sentiments 
of his majesty Louis Philippe himself, has declared, 
in the most express and decided terms, that the de- 
mands of the American president to the whole terri. 
tory of Oregon, are unreasonable and extravagant; 
and it has intimated in, of course, carefully weighed 
and cautious terms, thatin the event of a rupture 
between England and America, the sympathies, if 
not the actual interference, of France would be with 
England. The Globe, another ministerial organ, 
peculiarly under the control of M. Guizot, minister 
for foreign affairs, has also warmly rebuked what it 
calls the arrogant pretensions of Mr. Pojk. La 
Presse is, like the Globe and the Debats, of conser- 
vative principles, but it is opposed to the present mi- 
nistry, and isremarkable for its bitter hatred of 
England and everything English, and its earnest hos- 
tility to the entente cordiale. But even the Presse 
has declared, on more than one occasion, that de- 
mands of the goverument of the United States to 
‘the territory of Oregon are not sustainable.” The 
legitimist, republican, and violently radical newspa- 
pers, have not entered into a serious examination of 
the matter; but they have declaimed bitterly against 
perfide Albion, against her pride, haughtiness, aud un- 
justifiable ambition, and all that sort of thing. As, 
however, they sing exactly the same thing every 
day of their lives, 1 am not disposed to attach the 
slightest importance to what, they say. The Con- 
stitutionnel, which is the organ of M. Thiers, has 
said very little indeed on the question, and that little 
was to aitack the ministry for its presumed leaning 
to England, to ‘‘the prejudice of ancient and a faiti- 
fulaily like the United States.” Thus, then, you 
see, that as faras the press goes, the public feeling 
of this country is in favor of Great Britain. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Business Review. The spring trade being over, we 
have litle other than the ad poe ster Ae the bu- 
giness. to report this week. Money is as abun. 
dant in the principal cities as the. demands for its em- 
ployment at.preseut authorise, and may be had of the 
banks or bankers upon substantial paper, on fair terms. 
Srocgs are touched rather cautiously in the present state 
of yur foreign relations. Must of the operations in them 
are mete speculations or gambling, few persons are 
seeking permanent investment of that kind at present.— 
Foreign excliange so nearly balances, that but little 
specie is at present shipped to Europe to equalize trade. 
Domestic exchanges have seldom remained for so long a 
time in as w ea condition, hardly a variation to 
be . for months...Tie spirit of building. in the 
principal cities, was never more active. Surplus capital 
hat direction for investment, at present, and new 
ings are going up rapidly—to accommodate amongst 
ers new communities that are now crossing the At 
lanti¢ whilesale, by actually thonsands in a day, instead 
of by ies as heretofore, or individuals, as in olden 
times. If this tide continues to swell as it has for the 
jast seven years, we shall have swarms from the hives of 
the east, such as the world has witnessed before per- 
haps, but which have marked the era in which they oc- 
curred, very strongly. 


F®Banxs tn Onto. The governor's proclamation has 
been issued, authorising the Commercial Bank, and the 
Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, Exchange Bank, Columbus, 
City Bank, Cleveland, and Dayton Bank, Dayton, to 
proceed in the business of banking. Ohio will soon have 
a currency of her own state again. 


Tue Sgason. Gloomy accounts continue to reach 
us, of extensive rr RR by the crops from the 
frost of the 29th and 30:h uit., and by the long drought 
which preceded. The grain crop which had promised 
to be one of the most luxunant, pr.sents now a melan- 
choly reverse, in a large portion of the grain growing 
siates. Ovher articles, tobacco, vegetables, &c. have sut- 
fered extensively also. 

Harvest has commenced in Virginia. In that state 
it is probable that an average crop will be made, the 
early wheat not being in a condition at the time of the 
frost to receive so much injury there, as further north.— 
The same may be said of all except the western counties 
of Marvland. ‘The present hot weather brings the grain 
forward for a very early harvest in the state. A pari 
of the grain will be cut next week. Ohio, if we judge 
from accounts in the pzpers that have reached us, ha: 
suffered in her wheat crop more than any of the states 


Tue Cotron Crop, is suffering in a part of Louisiana, 
by what the Feliciana Whig call “a new enemy”—tu 
the planters, We supposed the plant had been acquaint- 
ed with the ravages of lice before. The Whig says: 

**The insect which is operating destructive wonders to 








‘again, by which thirty.or forty houses were destroyed — 
As many were destreyed by a conflagration in t 


he committee to investigate, report 46 streets as being 
completely swep!,—1,630 houses destroyed; the bodies, 
of 41 human beings. have been found in the ruins, and 


property to the amount of $5,000,000 destroyed! 


Maryianp Finances—Siate credit. Was it not odd 
that a cotemporary of this city, in looking around for-e 
reason tu assign to his.readers for the clever advance in 
Maryland State stocks within a fortnight past, shou 
have found one, or supposed one beyond the Atlantic, 
to ussign to his readers, in proof of a determination of 
the government of Great Britain to preserve peace with’ 
this country! ‘There were causes nearer home which 
might have been discerned, quite as efficient to account 
for the favorable variation. ‘The fact that the revenue 
bills passed by the last legislature, and tbe spirited man- 
ner in which the present authorities of the state look 
to and secure the enforcement thereof and of previous 
revenue laws, willrealize far more to the state treasury 
than has_ heretofore been obtained under them, és ascer- 
tained. Again the recusant-counties have evinced that 
it was not so much the fault of the people as of certain 
politicians, that their taxes have not been paid hereto- 
fore. ‘Those of Calvert county ponied up over five 
thousand dollars the very firet day they had an opportu- 
nity todo so. ‘Twenty-six theusand dollars bave been 
collected since the ist of January, from the “recusants” 
of Wercester county. That the amount which will be 
received this fiscal year into the state treasury will ex- 
ceed the amount required fur the current expenses of 
the government, and for the payment of the accruing 
tinterest upon the state’s debt for the year, we have hard- 
ly a doubt, and that the next year’s receipts, should the 
existing laws be maintained, will enable the state’not 
only to dothe same again, but beyond that, to reduce 
cousiderably the existing arrearages of interest upon! 
the state debt, we have as as little duub'. 


Tue Mexican [npemniry. Alluding to the articles 
under our national head in this number, on this subject 
the Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Patrio, 
adds: t| 

‘Next, out comes the Union, of last evening, in re- | 
ply toa writer in the ‘Journal of Commerce’ o: the sub- | 
jeet® and denies thatour government has been ‘neglect: | 
ful’ in the matter of not sending ont instructions, for it 
has sent ot an agent with suitable instructions, §c. &ec.— | 
Now, I understand that this agent (Mr. Parrott.) was to’ 
have been furnished with instructions by Mr. Watker, | 
f the easury department,—that he waited for them a 
sufficient time, but never got them—and that he has 
written here from Vera Cruz his regret that our govern: 
ment had not furnished him with instructions. I under- 
stand also that, when the negotiations took place be- 
tween the Mexican government and Mr. Voss. in re- 








the cotton fields, is represented as assuming a respecta- 
ble variety of ‘aliases’ ere its final incorporation into 
kindred dust. Well informed men tell us ttat a small 
bug first makes its appearance and deposits its eggs on 
the under side ot the cotton leaf; these eggs hatch out 
myriads of (eminous sound to ears polite) lice which 
commence at once feeding upon the surrounding leaves. 
After a short time they assume another shame, and 
complete the destruction of thé plants as ants digging 
and burrowing upon its roots. Whole fields are thus 
destroyed. in the eastern and northeastern portions of 
the parish, there is scarcely an exceptiun to the general 
and spreading desolation. In several instances the plan- 
ters are preparing to re-plani—others however have des- 
paired of their cottun crop, and are making preparations 
to plant.” a 

Topacco. The inspections at the Baltimore ware- 
houses during the montn of May, exceeded five thou- 
sand hogsheads. During the present week 1,536 hhds. 
Maryland, 940 Ohio, and one from Kentucky, have been 
inspected, tota] 2,499 hogsheads. ‘Fhe market contine 
ues without material variation from our quotations sume 
weeks since, pices ranging from $2 to $3 for inferior | 
and commen Ohio, and from that up to $7, $12, and} 
$14 according to quality—Maryland common and mid- , 
ding $3 a $4 50, and from that up to $13 for extra wrap: | 
por. Finer kinds are scarce, and enquired for; inferor 
is fiatand dull. 

We have from the Virginia papers, accounts of splen- 
did prices obtained there for churce lots. At Lynehburg | 
last week one’ hegshead sold for $35 20-100 per hundred | 
pound, bought by A. H Armstead, manufacturer.— 

‘nree hogshends from Mrs. Elizabeth Allen’s farm, | 
Campbell county, averaged $24 25-100 per hundred. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTs, AT Parcapetrata BorNtT. The 
invaluable collection of ancientstatuary, casts, &c., the 
result of forty odd years careful selection, and including 
those presented by Napoleon Bonaparte and others to | 
the institution, together with many valuable painungs, 
some of which cost thousand of dollars, were consigned 
by some vandal incendiary, to the flames on Wednesday 
night last. The building and apartments appropriated 
to their reception, had recently been fitted up and taste- 
fully arranged at great expense. Many of the valuable 
paintings were saved by great exertion of the firemen 
and others,—some partially injured by the flames, others 
uninjured, but many were destroyed which can never 
be replaced. 

Fires. Every mail comes freighted with disastrous 


accounts of conflagrations, most of them the work of 
incendiaries. A fire at Pittsburg occurred this week 











' this country, by the ministers of that denomination that 


‘society “South ot Mason and Dixon’s Line.” 


gard tothe payment of the instalments, Mr. Benj. E. 
Green was our acting minister at Mexico, and that it 
was his duty and aot Mr. Shannon’s, who had not then 
arrived, to see the money paid in proper funds and pro- 
perly receipted for. 


Oascon. The party that came in with Capt. Finch 
state that the whole trace from fifteen miles beyond the 
Big Blue to the state line, was lined with emigrants to 


Oregon. In that distance they met atleast 500 wagons 
and the usual proportion of emigrants and cattle. ‘This 
is the way to fortify our right to Oregon. Actual . 


session and occupancy by the right kind of men, will be 
the best guarantee for our rights to that region. 
St. Louis New Era, June 4, 


Cauren Torics. A ukase has been issued by the 
emperor of Russia, requiring the Jews of that country 
to put off the costume which has heretofore distinguish- 
ed them as a people, and to assume the national cus- 
tumte. If we mistake not, their costume has been here- 
tofore prescribed by the “Christian governments” of 
arope, as a humilrating discrimination of this perse- 
cuied purtion of the human tamily. If sv, the Ukase 
may be an evidence of returning liberality. But, as it 
is accompanied with a clause, granting indulgence, ata 
certain sum per annum, until the year 1850, under 
which licence ihe costume to which they have been ac- 
customed may be stil worn, the concession looks sadly 
like a new expedient to get money out of thé Jewish 
subjects of the Christian emperor. 

It is estimated that there are upwards of twenty thon- 
sand Jews now residing in the cuy of N. York. They 
concluded the celebrauun of the Passover on the even- 
jing of the 12th. 

The division of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 


assembied in convention at Louisville last month, has 
not given Universal satisfaction to the members ome 
e 
Christian Intelligencer, a Methodist paper, issued «at 
Georgetown, Kentucky. edited by one of the ministers 
of tie church, says: ““We even yet indulge a faint ho 
that the Keatucky conference wall veto the action of the 
majority of her delegates, in the organization of a sepa- 
raie ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and if she confirm that 
action, and attempt to transfer the membership of the 
Methodist Episcupal church into the Church South, 
we kno’ sowe who will not go; who can neither be 
led by persuasion nor cverced by threats and persecu- 
tion, out of the mother church; and we believe there are 


of New York a few days ago a, large 7 le i sehen nae if they cannot 
e : pink '-e es col nee, they may bea small on Orn 
The fire at Quebec, on the 28th ult., sto have been} the leadings of that rf ; es e, ar 
the most disastrous, in loss of both life and property. tyr’s stake.” rovidence, if it should be Wa 





aiid in all probability Providence will tg 


as ke Care of ; 


,, Lhe same paper contains a call fo 

the laity‘of the Methodist Episcopal Charen retin 
the propriety of the action of the ministers of :h.°' 
v le Couvention in relation to the separation f he 
into Northern and Southern divisions. This he bog 
is an extraordinary one for that body of People ‘beet 
of the characteristics of the times. wma agy 


THE MAGNETIC ERA, is certain] 
promises to consign the era of steam to a brief 2. 
ence. Many accounts now reach us of the magi.t's 
fect of this new agent in advancing vegetation a ‘ 
has been started, of trying the efficacy of a quiet ba 
of zinc and copper in promoting the growth of ohias 
Why may it not act upon the animal as Well as th - 
getable world? an 

The latest intelligence 
is & following: 

agnetic printing telegraph. A new bela 
announced, of which the New York {ie on Ge 
merce of ‘Thursday Jast says: “That if such letiens ¢ 
b: ercete by telegraphic wires, and produced ig ‘dl 
and accurately, as we are assured they can be this 
vention, for practical usefulness, far surpasses any ot . 
of the kind which has yet been brought before the buh 
lic.” ‘The name of the inventor and other particula 
in a few days. "7 


Morst’s MAGNETIC- TELEGRAPH. Business men bes; 
to resort to our post office telegraph apartment, as reat 
larly as to the letter office. An active Washington me 
chant no sooner ascertains that an article is “wanting 
than, presto and begone? the order is in the hands of } 
correspondent in Baltimore, and perhaps in fifteen m 
nutes the article is moving at the rate of steam speed j 
the Washington cars, reaches its destination, and is res 
dy for sale or delivery to a purchaser, before ihe me 
chant next door has finished a le:ter that isto vo by # 
“first mail,” according to the antiquated business of |; 
year. 

Av erder from Milwaukie. St. Louis, New Orlean 
Pensacola, or Augusta, in Maine, could be received j 
thesame length of time, or we should say, the same 
length of time, and a reply, if reply only was requeste 
be sent in as shorta time. It is wonderful, absolute 

The government ought not to have a monopoly of sue 
a vast ramification as this invention is qualified far. 
is fitenly for a republic,—for a whole people to enjo 
the benefits of. And such will be the use made of i'| 
this country. The Baltimore and Washington linee 
hibit the first proof of its efficiency. No considerab 
town in the Union will long be without the advantagef 
will afford them. 

Application has been made for an ordinance toauth 
rize the construction of lines throughout the city of Ne 
York. Several lines have been pariially contracted | 
from that city. The connection will soon be made {ro 
thence to the Baltimore and Washington line. 


Bripez wars. The last mails left a heavy can 
ading going on at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, between! 
people on two shores of the creeks that runs throug 
the town, the result of a hot quarrel about bridges th 
lately spanned the stream, but which one party él! 
burnt down or blew up, we forget whicn, being dele 
mined, law or no Jaw, not to have the navigation In! 
rupted by such innovations. The Milwaukieans are 
hotly determined to “re-annex” the two shores, 4 
peace could no longer be preserved. iy 

There was some apprehension lately of a similar 
sult, t) an ancient and annually augmenting qualie. 
tween the Albanians and Trojans, of the_ siate of \4 
York, respeciing a bridge, by which the former wish 
span the waters of the Hudson, but which the (8 
loudly protest against, as interrupting the navigation 
the river to their city. ! 

As yet the war has been confined to words, pe" ® 
ink, and the press, but it is annual'y renewed Upo" 9 
floor of the legislature of the state with sere 
warmth. Until the Trojans obtain a majorly there, 
thorising the construction, nothing nore morta beg 
cur itis likely, but let them get a mayorily or 
parties are closely divided,—then look oul for a 
war in earnest. 


Sons or Temperance. This new Order, promises a 
to windward of the Masonic, Odd Felows, and 
eociaiions, as to numbers. A national division. oT 
der met at New York on the itth inst. 4! aaa | 
teen states were represented. There are forty- 
sions already organized in Pennsylvania, 0 
4000 members, alihough the grand division 0 


only organized 6n the 26th of April, 1844. 
daz leth to the grou 


Sparrows, not one of which “fai Ccocael 
without Tne Father’s notice,” as well as — 
other little winged workies with which a peng sho 
dence has provided the tamily of civilized i age 
be courted, and not frig!itened fro: their ee. - 
has been asceriained that a pair 0 little ap ilar 
oo to maintain, will destroy 3,300 ¢@ 

ay. 


Rirte snootixc. There is a boy a © disia 
says the Patrivt and State Gazette, Jon wt from 4 8 
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